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The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sero. 











Letter from S. F. Wyman of Minnesota. | 

Cot, COLMAN: Seeing an invitation| 
extended for the sorgo growers to report | 
poogress and no one inclined to respond | 
in these northern regions, I will say that; 
I never saw a better prospect fora crop! 
than at present. Caneand corn are just! 
booming. I have not, like many others | 
around here, a very good stand of the} 
Amber, but my Orange is very nice. I 
have sown 2'5 acres of Orange. It is 
now nearly 7 feet high. The seed head 
is just ready to shoot up, “how is that 
for high” away up in this northern coun- 
try? 

Wheat harvest has just commenced. 
Yield rather below the average in this 
the southern part of the State. Chinch 
bugs iu some places are bad. Oats hea-; 
vy. All kinds of vegetables extra fine.! 
We are having it very warm and wet! 
now, which makes bad harvesting. I! 


learn that Bro. S. H. Kenny, of Morris-| 
town, is going to get a new Victor mill) 
this season. i do hope he will not beso} 





unfortunate with this mill as he was represents the manufacturing of 
in the woods, avoiding the labor of hauling 


with his old one, for I know of nothing 
that is so trying as itis to have a bro- 
ken mill right in the busy time of syrup 


making; but then it don’t makeso much provement has been rendered practicable by 
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very popular, as the business has proved: it- 








difference if one has good backers that 
will make good all losses. My flexible 
mill has not failed in any particular 
yet—comes right to time every time. 
S.F. WYMAN. 

Waseca, Minn., July 25th, 1881. 

P.S. I think {shall join the grange 
(cane) men after this year stronger a 
ever. 
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Letter from Norty, Carolina, 

Con. COLMAN: I will give youa few 
items concerning the crops away here 
in the “old north State.” Corn and 
cotton are looking finely. The wheat 
crop is an average for this country;! 
about eleven bushels per acre. There’ 
are a few farmers in this county exper- 
imenting with sugar canes, I suppose. 
there are twenty-five or thirty acres) 
planted in this county, and there have! 
been four or five one-horse cane mills} 
and evaporators bought to work up this 
crop with. 

Cane is looking well, where it is not 
too thick. I am experimenting with 
Early Amber, Early Orange and Libe- 
rian. My Early Amber is now headed 
out, and will do to work up in twenty) 
days. My Early Orange is looking fine- 
lv—the best cane I have seen—but I 
think it will be as late as the Liberian. 
I like it better, so far, than any variety 
I have seen; it is very vigorous in 
growth, and I think it is better suited 
tothis climate than any other. 

Olt is currently reported here that the 
suckers and young cane will kill cattle, 
horses and even geese. Do you, or any 
of your readers, know of any cases 
where cattle or horses have been killed 
by eating it? What proportions of 
lime and water constitutes “milk of 
lime?” : 

By answering the above questions 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper, you will greatly oblige 

' N. A. LAYTON. 

Giles Mills, Sampson Co., N.C. 

REMARKS.—It is alla mistake about 
the suckers killing stock. They are as 
good food for all kinds of stock, as corn- 
stalks whether green or dry. Many 
southern planters raise sorgo, suckers 
and all,as food for their mules and 
horses and feed it green and dry with 


the best results. 


Letter from New Orleans. 

Cot. CoLMAN: Please find here in- 
closed $1, amount of my subscription 
to the RuRAL WorRLD, ordered some 
time ago by my friend Mr. L. A. Rous- 
sel of Louisiana. I am well pleased 
with the RURAL WORLD, and am much 
interested in all I see in it concerning 
the production of sugar from sorghum. 

As one of the principal sugar makers, 
Sugar boilers and sugar refiners in 
Louisiana, I must say that I agree en- 
tirely with the sentiments expressed in 
your editorial in the last issue (July 
2Ist) of your interesting journal, viz: 
that the sugar planters south and west 
“should work handsin hand, and side by 
side.” I will say besides that if parties 
Interested in the manufacture of sugar 
from sorghum in the west, think they 
can make it an object for me to go west, 
in August and September, I would 
Willingly make the trip and visit some 
of the largest refineries, and assist in 
developing this much desired staple. 
uring our last grinding season, I 





the parish of St. Mary, La. And this 
year for the coming crop, we have 
charge of four of the largest sugar crops 
in the State, which will turn out, I pre- 
sume, not less than 7,000,000 pounds of 
sugar and about 5,000 barrels of mo- 
lasses. 
_ The places we have engaged to su per- 

intend this coming season are the fol- 

lOwiig: Steele & Clarke (Lagonda 

Plantation), Capt, J. N. Pharr (Glen- 

wild and Fairview), Chas. H. Walker 

Belleview and Palo Alto), Pharr & Bus- 

sey (front and back place), Pharr & 

Oliver (front and back place). 

All of the above parties reside in the} 
parish of St. Mary, La.; and informa- 
tion concerning my abilities, can be ob 
tained through these gentlemen. 

Piease write me your views on my 
proposition. My address is, 

E. C. BARTHELEMY, 
Coliseum, corner of Valence, 
July 26, ’81. New Orleans, La. 
—_ © <b e e — 
Germination of Seed 

Mr. I. A HepGes: [seein the RURAL 
over your signature the heading “Cane 
Seed a Failure” and your reasons for the 
same and in them some good suggestions 
Now I give the following reasons: I 
am no sorghuut raiser, nor do I pretend 
to say why your seed did not germinate 
But Iam a corn raiser, and why the 
same seed will germinate under certain 
circumstances and not under others—I 


find that if the weather is not too warm 
and wet so as tosour that portion of the 
berry, which, I suppose by mature, is to 
support their germ until it has served 
its purpose and then the natural ele- 
ments fur the plant serves for the bal- 
ance, I find in planting the same kind of 
seed in the same kind of land and un- 
der different circumstances (or temper- 
ature rather) that the seed is either good 
or bad and I attribute it to other causes 
than the seed. If you haveany reasons 
why my ideas are not correct, please say 
so through the RURAL. 
Dr. J. T. MATESON. 
Louisiana, Mo. 











Manufacturing Sugar from Sorghum. 


The buildings of Messrs. Jno. Hil- 
gerth’s Sons at Rio Grande, Cape May 
county— erected for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting in the manufacturing of 
sugar from the sorghum cane— are rap- 
idly approaching completion. The main 
building which is 46 feet by 70 feet with 
a four-story front, is now being covered 
in, as is also the two story boiler house 
40 by 45 feet in size. An engine room 
20 feet by 25 feet, will about complete 
the group. About 800 acres of the cane 
have been planted in thelocality. Farm- 
mers paid $2 per ton for the cane, de- 
livered at the nearest railroad station, 
and the State pays another dollar per 


Growers. . 
The following is Mr. Thoms’ letter to 
the cane growers of Minnesota: 


Although a stranger to you all, e 
your worthy president, I take gra 


terest’ in your endeavors, and wou be | that wiil enhance the vaiue of their su- ‘known,to the people 
with you on the day of your meeting if| gar one-eighth of a cent per pound, and | difference between them, I think oar fi 
business would permit, so the nexthest | get the same yield. This is the last |Col. Colman will agree with me that it is not 


ne 


Mr. Thoms to the Minnesota Cane | of lime re 
ithe density of juice and its age. So, you! what the last gentleman (Mr. Wood) says. | 





RUSSELL & CO.’S “*MASILLON” PONY SAW MILL. 


The pretty scene presented herewith !the invention of the Pony Saw Mill. Tese|very gratifying to their manufacturers, the }shops cover acres of ground, and their busi- 
lumber | mills have within the past few years become | well known firm of Kussell & Co., Massillon, ' ness the length and breadth of the.country. 
| Ohio. 
} 
‘ ‘ .. ..” | 8elf very profitable, the capacity being from | and since that time have founded an enviable and should be in the hands of would-be pur- 
logs long distances to saw mills, which im- 3,000 to 7,500 feet of lumber per day. ‘fhe | reputation as manufacturers of threshi 3 
demund for Pony Saw Mill outfits has been chines and portable farm engines. Their | is sent free to interested applicants. 
—— —— a . Seimei celia ~ iiaiaintaniitininiiia = EE = —— 


This firm was established in 1842, 
ng ma 





a | 
quired will vary, according to 
' will see how impossible it is for me to, 
|answer the question, how can we defe- 
cate the juice? Do not take any stock | 


To the President and Members of the! in patents, for, let me tell you, there are | year at this conventi 
'Minnesota Amber Cane Association:|sugar refiners in the east and in the in grinding leaves. 

xgept | south who are ready to pay $100,000 to’ I believe we should make the distinction be- 
pi ieny who will impart to them a secret }tween large and small niills &nd let it be 


» 


Their catalogue is handsome and interesting, 


chasers of such implements as they make. It 








tion are going to be published. I endorse 


What will do for large mills will not do for 
small ones, and as yet there are in this State 
more small than large ones. I statedlast 
on that I did not believe} 
I say it here to-day, and 


at large that there is a 
riend 


tle with the bagasse it is a firstrate plan to 
leave it. 

Mr. Powell: It is very objectionable for 
me to rise and call my own name, and for 
that reason I haven’t risen before. I find it 
is very important that we should be correct- 
ly reported, and at St. Louis I was not cor- 
rectly reported in whatI saidin reference to 
working cane without stripping. I have had 
alittle experience in this matter. I had 20 
acres of my own raising which was planted 
very late. It was planted or rather sown 
with a seed drill, by taking out all but two of 
the rows, which left them fully 344 feet 
apart. I put on about four pounds of seed 
to the acre as near as I could estimate. Of 
course you know it was very thick and it 
would be an endless job to strip it so we run 
it through without. At first the boys 
thought we could not get it through and I 
discharged some of my hands who were run- 
ning the evaporator, thinking we would have 
to run the mill 24 hours and evaporator 16. 
But we found after awhile we had to get 
more men to keep the evaporator running 
all the while; though I am not going to ad- 
vocate entirely that as method by any means, 
and I might say that there might in my opin- 
ion be great loss in so doing. The first that 
we worked in that way we could not see that 
there was any difference in its flavor, and the 
flavor of that from the stripped, but soon at- 
ter commencing there came a snow or rather 
a heavy rain which wet the piles, and from 
that time there was a flavor to the syrup 
caused by the leaves being wet, and I don’t 
believe it can ever be corrected. Now if we 
should practice this, there might be hun- 
dreds of tons of cane around our mills ex- 
posed to the storms and it would be dam- 
aged and it seems to me there would be 
a great risk. Perhaps it may be out of order 
but if you will excuse me I should like to re- 
fer to what has been said about the “Stew art 
Process,” growing out of a letter which my 
partner (Mr. Wilcox) has read from Prof, 
Stewart. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that there is a good deal of prejudice in re- 


| gard to this process, although I am not go- 


ing to advocate it as tH® best plan. We have 
never used any other process and the stock 
worked is stillin hand. Now, I have confi- 
dence in my business, and I have never 


| thought that I had a bad article or that it 


was necessary to rush it upon the market. I 
thought I would give it a chante and give it 
time and I say to you that my syrupis so 


*selid that you can’t-drive a scoop shovel into 


it. Now, gentlemen, I believe that is sugar 





thing I can do isto send you my greet-| place among the sorgo sirup and sugar | to our advantage to grind with the leaves on 
ing. Two years ago | came to Crystal| manufactures, therefore, to introduce with 2-horse mills. I have had experience 


Lake to see sorghum for the first fime 
in my life. Veni, vidi, vici. I was 
thoroughly convinced before arriving 
here that sirup from sorghuin cane 
would not crystallize. On my arrival 
at Crystal Lake I was informed a com- 
pound had Leen invented that, if not 
used in the sirup, crystallizable sugar 
could not be obtained. Forturfately 
the inventor of the so-called compound 
was at hand, and I informed him * that 
if sugar could not be crystallized ith- 
out this patent agent, it could mgt be 
done with it, and that my first efforts 
would ba to avoid using it, as,eight 
years before I had used and abandoned 
the very article. We temporarily rigged 
up a vacuum pan, which instead of boil- 
ing a pan in three or four hours, took 
from 1p. m, till 3 a. m., to boil only half 
a panful—and instead of boiling the su- 
gar at a temperature of 140 degrees 
Fahr., it would reach as high as 195 de- 
grees. Now this usage was sufficient 


|so costly a secret. And, if you will per- 
jmit me to observe here, do not expeet 
|to learn this business with two or three 
| weeks’ experience, for any man of or- 
\dinary intelligence knows it cannot be 
|done. You must watch the juice while 
being reduced to sirup or sugar and 
learn its nature, just as you would the 
different soils to produce different 
crops. Each day will develop some 
change in your sirup, which in all prob- 
ability is caused by the state of your 
cane When ground or in the quantity 
of lime you may use, or the temperature 
‘of the heat applied to your pans. Be 
watchful, and adopt the.plan that .pro- 
duces the best results, My experience 
for 1880 is ag follows: We contracted 
for about 250'acres of cane at Crystal 
|Lake. We were visited witha hurri- 
'cane about a month beforethe eane was 
ripe, Which leveled it with the ground, 
never to rise again, aud out of the acre- 
age we contracted for, we received the 





to destroy the best of sugar—the result | product of about thirty-two acres, be- 
with us was, it made a yellow sugar,|sides having to wait one month before 
and fine grain. But it proved to me receiving tr~Yet with all this, we 
that the cane contained sugar, gnd in} made some money. We also made su- 


paying quantities. I defecated my own 
juice my own way, reducing it te sirup, 
which I think we kept three @r four 
weeks before the vacuum pah was 
ready, and without a single soul who 
had ever worked five minutes at a 
vacuum pan, to assist me, I reduced it 
to sugar, run it in the granulating 
tanks, went home to take a nap, re- 
turned and found a solid, hard mass of 
sugar, and could have commenced sep- 
aratihg the sugar from the syru 
afternoon. That settled the whole busi- 
ness in my mind. Gen. Le Due visited 
the works; we sent a man, weighing 
about 195 pounds, with a spade and told 
him to push it through the sugar to the 
bottom of the tank, which he could 
barely do. That sight made the Gen- 
eral happy. If I had had a good second to 
assist me, our results would have been 
better. I will here state that the latter 
part of our sirup received some of the 
patent medicine. I boiled it as I did 
the first pans; in fact, it received bet- 
ter treatment in the vacuum pan. This, 
after it was boiled to sugar density, 
owing to an accident to the machin- 
ery, was kept till last summer—nearly 
a year—and had not then. crystallized 
within twothirds as .much as that 





ton to the grower for all he delivers to 
the manufacturer. In addition to these 
incentives to cultivate the cane, the! 
Messrs. Hilgerths offer a premium of 
$150 for the best ten acres, $100 for the 
second best ten acres, and $50 for the 
best five acres. Properly cultivated, 
the yield per acre should be between 
eight and ten tons. Itis claimed that 
this will be the first establishment of 
this kind in the United States where 
the vacuum pan is used.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Cot. COLMAN: The above shows that 


the east is doing something in the sor- 
ghum line. His claim that they will 
have the first vacuum pan used in this 


business is slightly incorrect, as the 
west has eight establishments equipped 





handled, with the assistance of my two 
Sons, Over 5,000,000 pounds of sugar in 


with the vacuum pans 


which contained no compound.; As we 
run night and day it was impossible 
for me to supervise the making of all 
the syrup, for it is a business, I assure 
you, that, cannot be learned in a week, 
and you gentlemen will no doubt bear 
me out in the assertion. My advice to 
new beginners would be to use no 
patent medicines, either for your stom- 
achs or sugar. A sugar refinerof many 

ears’ experience knows enough to avoid 
the use of drugs, unless he is familiar 
with the process. Should you use too 
much of certain compounds’ it. will 
make a brilliant sirup, but in a few 
weeks it will be as black as an old hat. 
There is no man living who ‘can tell 
you how much lime to use to make a 
defecation; for should the juiee be thin, 
and kept any length of time, either in 
the cane after it has been cut or when 
thejuice is pressed from it, the quantity 





Chicago, Il. _ A. WAIDNER & Co. 


that|f 


| especially as the proceedings of the conven- 


igar, The jatee ofthis year’s cane, at 
| Crystal Luke, was riot pear as strong as 
the previous year. This I understand 
to be the experiencé @f all in the north- 
west. Our venture at Larned, Kansas; 
was as follows: Our machinery was to 
be up and in place by the ist of August, 
but we did not receive portions of it ul 


in that and I have made a rule not to grind) 
any cane for my customers that has them on} 
unless they pay me extra. There is no sap 
in the leaves and the work is very perplex- 
ing to the feeder and unless you have one 
who will keep his mouth shut and who is 
rot in the habit of using crooked language, 
you will be bothered considerably. Don’t 
let us establish any rule to day that 1s going 
to prove detrimental to the many poor men 
who are not with us but who will see and 
read our proceedings. They will see that 
Col, Colman, whe has had several years’ ex- 
perience, advocates grinding with the leaves 
on. If some of them should follow his idea, 
I fear they would accuse him as they did our 
friend Miller a few years ago. I don’t know 
that they @xactly accused him of anything, 
but they found his methods were not best 
for then. A good man can strip an acre @ 
day, and we will calt the labor $1.25 in our 
section of the country. I advocate and be- 
heve .it is worth one-third more to grind 
without the leaves on, and I don’t want the 
impression to be given out that itis just as 
well to grind with the leaves on, 

Mr. Dickerson: I happen to be one of 
the wigglers among the bigger fish. A year 
ago Mr. Miller told me he ran it through 
his mill with the leaves on. He has a num- 
ber 5, Victor mill. He said that his boy 
said it was easier work to feed with the 
leaves on than without I went to seé my 
neighbors and friends who were to*put in 
the cane, and told them what Mr. Miller said, 
and told them at the same time that my 





til October. Found the juice very 
strong in sugar. Two days aftex. 
commenced operations there, a 

reeze came, putting a stop to our su-; 
gar-making, as we were not provided 
with any room that could be kept 
warm, hence had to make syrup, which 
I continued to do until November 18. 
The highest price we got for our syrup 
was fifty cents per gallon, and the low- 
est was forty-one cents by the car load. 
IT have told you what we sold it for—I 
now téli you what it cost us, including 
cars, barrels and wages—we use no 


Fchoice was to have the leaves off. I never 
had fed any. Everyone, with one exception, 
stripped his cane. This one told me that 
the wind had raised hob with his crop and 
he could not strip it at all, and he would 
have tobring it without stripping. I told 
him to bring it'along and I would do the best 
I could, Well, :it took, to work that up, not 
less than one fourth more labor for my team 
and it was as much as my men could do to 
keep up juice enough for my evaporator. 
This was last year. The past season I told 
my customers if they wanted their cane 
worked up they must take the leaves off. 





other fuel than bagasse. . The total cost 
was fourteen cents per gallon. The in-! 
idomitable worker for the good of. sor-: 
ghum, I. A. Hedges, Egsq., visited our; 
works, taking a sample of our syrup 
with him, and as I am a modest man, [ 
will leave your president to state to 
you what he said of it at the St. Louis 
convention. Our syrup had no glucose 
in it—to lighten it .in color—as Mr. 
Hedges took it to a merchant who test- 
ed it. I have located in the west and 
am bound to fight this thing out, and if 
at any time I can be of any service to 
you, command and I will obey. 
JouNn B. THoMs. 

P.8—We do not strip our cane; 

found it was not necessary. 





For us wigglers I think it best to grind with- 
out, bunt forthe large fish, those that have 
larger mills and greater facilities it may be 
different. I find the stalks of the bagasse 
are good for cattle if the cane is not crushed 
dry. If itisthey will go'to a pile of chips to 
eat as readily as to the bagasse pile, but if 
the leaves are left on they will take their 
share. 

The Président: Does Mr. Wood’s motion 
meet witht a second? 

Mr. : I wish to give a little of my ex- 
perience fie past season. There were one or 


two who Brought cane to my mill without 
stripping it.. There was one man in particu- 
lar, by the name of Jenkins, who said he was 


at the horticultural meeting a year ago 
where some one had recommended grinding 
without strippittg. He had cut his crop 





ll re 
MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri-| 
| culture, by , bis stenographer, Mr. LeDow, 
}and furnised the Rurau Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Oane Growers’ 
Association-] 

Mr. Wyman: This ist’ very important 
subject and should be thoroughly discussed, 








without stripping. This cane was so mouldy 
that the dust would rise all over my mill. I 
had t stop my evaporator in order to grind 
that cane. It produced asyrup of very dark 
color and inferior taste, and is was not worth 
half price. He got his information from this 
society, and I wonld like to have it under- 
stood now that those of us who have small 
mills cannot do as guod work or as much of 
it with unstripped as with stripped cane, and 


and I am going to have confidence in it un- 
til warm weather, and then we will show you 
large quantities of it. I tell you we did well 
to do what a gréat many of those present 
did not do. Atany rate we have all this in 
tanks and as soon as warm weather comes, I 
believe I have it so it can be handled; we 
will see. 

Major McDowell: I don’t know of any 
person or any class of people so much inter- 
ested in this question of stripping cane as 
the large manufacturer who has a mill capa- 
ble of working more than he has, as was the 
case at my factory. i started out contract- 
ing for 150 acres to be grown. As that fell 
short, either from want of seed or want of 
knowledge or confidence, I tound my érop 
of 150 acres dwindling away rapidly, and I 
rented a farm and put in 80 acres myself. 
My contracts with the farmers were to the 
effect that they were to bring me to the miill, 
the cane im proper dondition, put in bundles 
and strippéd, and free from seeds, weeds or 
anything else. Some of them had their idea 
of doing it and others thought they had, and 
you would have been astonished to have seen 
the variety of bundles they brought and the 
quantity of grass some of them contained, to 
say nothing of the roots they used for tying 
it and. the dirt there was in them. I broke 
down and fields of cane stood there, and the 
question was, should we strip. We drew 
it in unstripped and tried different experi- 
ments. I don’t know how much it cost. One 
gentleman here has said that a man could 
strip an acre a day and that it cost $1.50. I 
would have it done if it cost 3 times that. 
When you grind you want to grind pure 
cane, and not leaves, and seed, and trash of 
all sorta, for it makes all the difference in 
the world when you come to evaporate, 
whether there is impurities in the juice. In 
the 80 acres that I planted, the frost had 
nipped the leaves, and we ground that with- 
out any perceptible inconvenience at all ; so 
there is a time when you can handle the cane 
with the leaves on, and that is when they 
have been bitten by frost; but if you take 
fresh cane and run it through the mill with 
the leaves on it will destroy a great deal of 
the value of that juice for syrup or for sugar. 
Iam quite anxious that this Convention 
should adopt some rule in regard to this. 

[TO RE CONTINUED. | ; 








o + 


A Georgia negro who has returned to this 
country, after ten years’ absence in Liberia, 
says that the climate is very warm there, 
with no difference summer and winter. 
The people Tive mainly on fruit and a root 
resembling the sweet potato called casadas. 
The crops are never harvested, but are 
taken from the ground as they are wanted. 
Coffee and ginger are the only money-pro- 
ducing crops. Plows are not used in cul- 
tivation. The cotton plant grows to the 
size of a tree and produces an annual crop 
of cotton. The narrator says that nearly 
all the negroes who have gone there from 
the United States would return if they had 
money to come with, but why he does not 
say. 


The botanist saves fresh leaves and 
flowers by pressing them between folds 
of spongy paper. The farmer may take 
a hint from this. If he,puts up his elo- 
ver with alternatelayers of dry straw 
or last year’s hay, he may save it quite 
fresh and at the same time greatly im- 
prove his old hay, or. render his etraw 








the cane will not be as good, butI will say 
this, however, if you want to feed your cat- 


quite palatable to the cattle next win- 
er, 








ee, 
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i Ghe Grange. 


[The ura World welcomes to the @rénge 

communications from Missourt 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

oan on ite the order, or any matters per- 
ning to st will be cheerfully published.] 


Official Grange Paper. 

Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 

communications in the Ruran Worip 
ing the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Oorrry, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 


Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 
The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
owing : 


Whereas, Conman’s Rurat Wor.p was one 

















ef the first papers in Missouri to espouse the | State has the power to make just rates 
cause, and to urge the farmers of the | Of carriage on the public highways, and 


State to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 


East has precisely the same interest as 
Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, |the farmer of the West. But it is vital 


off of the original membership. Here, 
too, the politicians of a low grade en- 
deavored to creep into the subordinate 
granges and pervert them to political 
purposes. But they made no headway, 
the farmers themselves’ perceived that 
the immediate effect of the so-called 
“Granger legislation” was to force the 
railroads to give the Western farmer 
cheap through freights, and thus enable 
him to undersell Eastern competitors, 
they began to foresee for themsélves 
the fate which has overtaken the Brit- 
ish farmer from the same cause. Inas- 
much as the preponderance in the 
grange lay West, it was supposed that 
he national organization would be de- 
voted to this work, and the grain of the 
West would be the ruin of the East. 
But this apprehension having no sub- 
stantial foundation, has gradually given 
away, and it seems that the local and 
state organizations, while remarkabl 
adapted, like the state governments af- 
ter which | are fashioned, for 
domestic protection and the manage- 
ment of domestic concerns within their 
scope, are in no danger of being over- 
borne in a wrong direction by the 
National Grange. 

In the naked proposition that the 


ought to exercise it, the farmer ot the 


earnest and consistent friend of the grange|to him that the farmer of the West 

and of the agricultural classes of the State, | Shall not receive a concession which is 

azealously laboring to advance every agricul-|denied to him. He holds, and holds 

tural interest and to elevate the profession | justly, that all changes shall be made in 

ef agriculture to a higher standard ; there- | accordance with the cost of service, and 

fore, be it upon this the Western granger makes 
Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange | Common cause with him. 


to the Legislature, have the Railroad Com- 
missioners required to promptly enforce the 
law in the name of the State, by providing 
legal remedies, Where is the best place in- 
which to test the opinon of the Oommis 
sioners upon the question of rates ? In the 
Courts or the Legislature where the lobbies 
may be crowded with railroad emissaries ? 
The floor of the House sprinkled over with 
railroad agents, and for aught we know, the 
Speaker’s chair may be occupied by some 
one who may largely owe his position to 
interested corporation influence. 
Grange Notes. 

“Continue for another half century the 
power now exercised by corporations to tax 
the public, and we will have in this country 
a monied aristocracy such as the world has 
never seen, and with it all the attendant phe- 
nomena of venal legislation and corruption 
in high places such as has been the downfall 
of all the great republics of history.” 

A common carrier is a person who for a 
reasonable rate is obliged to carry any one 
who offers himself or his goods for carriage. 
The carrier asks an unreasonable price at his 
peril, for such demand makes him liable for 
damages as much as if he had capricously 
refused to carry. What the charges shall be 
is a judicial question; but the legislature 
may, from time to time, provide rules of evi- 
dence and prescribe maximum rates for the 
guidance of the courts, and such legislature 
does not make a contract between the carrier 
and the State that the tariff shall 
changed. 

The great questions now agitating the peo- 
ple are too important to be settled in a mo- 
ment without thought. Quacks are numer- 
ous with remedies that are sure to cure—in 
their estimation. People are beginning to 





not be 


cordially indorses Co~man’s Rurat Worip 


and recommends it to the support of the|state, which did much to sustain the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis-|agitation of public regulation, before 
the a ne of New 

e-em a single st 
Tho Grange and the Anti-Monopoly |; : 


souri. 


fall into the error that any bill referring to 
the question will settle the wi.ole matter. 
This is a grave mistake. The regulation of 
transportation rates, the restriction of carpo- 
rate power, the control of the accumulation 
of immense amounts of property in a few 
hands are questions that need careful study 


Like the farmers’ alliance in this 


York had taken 
ep. farmers’ granges elsewhere 
ire responding with great spirit to the 


appeals of the Anti-Monoply League. 
The credit of calling the attention of In an official cireular by Wm. H. Far- 
quhar, lecturer of the State Grange 


League. 


and faithfal effort to master. 
is not wanted in this field. 


Demagogism 


Creamery at Humboldt, Iowa. 
Messrs. Baker & Savage, of the Nettete 
Creamery, located their creamery on 
the banks of the Des Moines river that 
a good supply of water might be con- 
venient, and it was for awhile this sea- 
son a little more convenient than they 
anticipated. In fact, the river seemed 
determined, at one time, to hurry them 
out of town on a free trip to New Or- 
leans. ‘The water was up im the engine 
room for some time, but did little 
damage. 
The creamery is paying 16c per inch 
for cream, and taking from about 1,600 
cows. 
From this number they only get 800 
Ibs. of butter,or an average of only one 
half = per cow. This seems a very 
smal! return and could undoubtedly be 
doubled by careful selections of the best 
cows, and more attention to pastures 
and. fodder crop.s 

In older dairy regions, cows are ex- 
pected to yield, on an average, from 1 to2 

unds for a number of months, and it 
is evident that the profit must be on 
those that do the best. 

Careful selection and breeding of 
milch cows would, without doubt, more 
than double the profits of this business. 
One other point is of just as much im- 
portance, however, as good stock, and 
that is good and abundant pasture. 

_Noone need expect large returns from 
eows Which are left to pick up their 
feed with the large herds, or with a 
crowd of stock cattle and calves. Milch 
cows need a good pasture of clover, blue 
grass, timothy, or some of the native 
grasses; one where the grass is abun- 
dant, tender and free from weeds. 

The capacity of the Nettete creamery 
is one ton per day, and they are now 
running ten teams. The proprietors 
would no doubt be glad to have the sup- 
ply of cream doubled or trebled and the 
patrons can double their own profits by 
a little more care and better manage- 


was waiting and listening in the adjoin- 
ing room for developments, and as they 
heard him step across the room they 
held their breath and stretched their 
ears to catch the first sound of fright. 
They had not long to wait. A loud 
shriek was heard—“Holy Moses!”—to- 
gether with the sound of a man falling. 
A dead silence followed, and for a 


PERRY DAVIS’ 





minute or two the listeners waited for| 
some sound of life, while the remem-) 
brance of cases where fright had caused | 
death or insanity danced before their! 
eyes. At last one exclaimed, “He's | 
fainted.” another cried “He’s dead,” and | 
a grand rush was made through the) 
door, As they entered they found the 
victim of the joke, not swooned or dead, | 
but sitting doubled up on the floor, 
holding one foot in both his hands, and 
thus trying to give some consolation to 
the injured feelings of a pet corn, which 
had in the dark come suddenly in rude 
contact with the leg of a chair. He 
hadn’t seen the skeleton at all. He 
hadn’t got that far. The avenger and 
his friends had come in a little toosoon, | 
and were themselves more frightened 
than the owner of the tender corn, and 
had to explain their prompt appearance 
on the scene by putting the skeleton 
quietly back in its cupboard, and ask- 
ing the young man to stay = a while 
longer, and smoke.—Janesville Record. 





° -<e+ o- 
Determined Success. 


A SAFE AND Sune 
REMEDY FOR 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 


Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, 


Sprains 
AND 
Bruises, 
Burns 


The writer who talks of the great 
vhings that may be achieved by a de- 
termined will—by an intense, continu- 
ous act of volition to do and be such 
and such a thing—forgets that this 
power of willing strongly is, to a large 


Scakis, 
Toothache 


extent, a giftof nature, and as rare as 
any other good thingin the world. As 
a sensible writer says: “A man starts | 
on his career with a tacit understand- |} 
ing with himself, that he is to rise. It} 
is a step-by-step progress. He probably 
has no distinct aim. It is onlyin books 
that he resolves from the first dawning 





Headache. 


E is the well-tried 

IN-K trusted friend of 

who want a sure and safe medicine which caa 
be freely used internally or externally 
without fear of harm and with ae al 
| relief. Its price brings it within the range of all, 
| and it will annually save many times its cost im 
| doctor bills. Price, 25 cents, 50 centa, and 
| $1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


of ambition to become owner of such 
an estate, or bishop of such a see. But 
he means to get on, and labors to that 
end. He fixes his thought beyond im- 
mediate self-indulgence, chooses his 
friends as they will help the main de-| 
sign, falls in love on the same principle, | 


the public to the gross abuses of rail- | of \fatyland, extensive quotations are| The Grange is a very curious institution. 
way monopolies belongs to the farmers |made from the publications of the| Without being a peace society, it inculcates 
of this country, who through their or-| League, and the five million of our| brotherly love ; without being a temperance 
ganization known as the grange, were|farmers are urged in the strongest/society, itdemands sobriety ; without being 
the first t k sai terms to combine with other interests, | loyal league, it teaches patriotism. It does 
elret to make an open attack UpON | suffering in the same way, but not to| not profess to be a religion, yet it requires 
the iniquitious discriminations and un-|the same extent. “The day,” he says,| faith in God. It passes over state and sec- 
just burdens imposed by the railway|“that shall see the farmers of the|tional lines and gathers its brithers in the 
kings. ee — pense — to- — a — rites of oy —_ 
‘ ' — ether by a hand se pure and strong as and love, It encourages the despond- 
It was asserted in the very beginning this aie exaenel will also wiaeee’ the cat =A downcast to sastens 8 lively hope in 
that they were not enemies to railroads, | complete subjection of the tyrannical] God and mankind. It teaches its member- 
or to capital, but that they were for jus- ated ae es, =e — oo — ger spt ow _ it 
ae ¢ : Yn £e +1. | mischief i as done and threatenec vocates lidelity in mporu as well as 
tice and fair play. So far from receiv will pass away and the good will re-|spiritual duties and obligations. To be 
ing © loo or ce cna from | main.” a good Patron of Husbandry a man or wo- 
manufacturers or those engaged in com- 


ee man must be an upright citizen, a kind 
mercial pursuits, they were left to carry Who Shall Govern? neighbor and a true friend. Can there be 
on the fight single handed, and were| Tbe almost daily announcement of com-| anything wrong in an institation tht neal 
most roundly abused by the press, vili-|binations among corporations and capital- 5 
fied by the trade, and in some instances |ists, reaching out in every direction to} Friend. 


ment; 

Break up your poorest pastures; put 
im winter rye and in the spring harrow 
ina mixture of about ten lbs of red 
cldver seed, ten of blue grass and six of 
timothy to each acre. In one year you 
will get more from this pasture than 
you could from the same land under 





Po M. KIELY & C0., 
and habitually deferring to a vague but | 


| 
glowing future, learns to work toward | FRUIT AND PRODUCE 
it, and for its sake to be self-denying 


| 
| 
Ctiltivation.—_Iowa Homestead 
, Buttermilk. td wiped re instincts quick-| COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
. i en; he puts forth feelers, which, men | 
For a summer beverage, there can be | who take their pleasure from hand to 612 N. Pifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
nothing more healthy and strengthen- mouth, have no use for; he lives in( Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 
ing than buttermilk. It is excellent for | habitual, caution, with an eye always OO | wecdiartoshinnens Sh niens enunemeen. prompts 
| ness and the best location in the city, Market 


weak or delicate stomachs, and far bet-|*the main chance. Thus, he refines ae 
€ ’ H ° ° c 

: ; enhances that natural discretion which | one :., free icati 
ter as a dinner drink than coffee. tea, or ftp ot, mT eel eaemens 


doubles the weight and value of every | Refersto Eulitor Rural Wor'ld. 


water, and, unlike them, does not retard,| other gift, and yet keeps them on an) : 








but rather aids, digestion. unobtrusive level, leaving itself the 
A celebrated physician once said that most notable quality, till he is univer- 
ifevery one knew the value of butter sally pronounced the man made to get 


such as are taught in the Grange?—-Farmer’s 
ridiculed from the pulpit. secure great gains and to control the course 


“That our order ever isto disturb the rela- 


Conscious, however, of the justice and 
integrity of their cause, they went bold- 
ly forward and for years warned the 
people against the danger which threat- 
ened them. 

At lengh the boards of trade saw the 
danger too, and they formed associa- 


tions to defend themselves from the fate 
which had been said would surely be 


meted out to them. Anti-Monopoly | consolidated with the addition of a few mil- 


leagues were formed, and the efficient 
aid of able and wise men has been en- 
listed. Not, however, until the farmers 


tions between merchant, manufacturer and 
farmer we cannot for a moment suppose. 
Every farmer knows that he must devote 
himself to his own field of labor, but do not 
for a moment suppose that we consider his 
duty all performed, although he may have 
succeeded in coaxing from the soil its great- 
est yield of wealth. It is no less his duty to 
dispose of his products in the best market, 
and lay out his surplus in the best manner 
possible. And after all this has been done, 
it is a principle of our order most strongly 
inculcated that he prepare himself as every 
other cittzen should do to meet the require- 
ments of his country. ‘The power which he 


of National and State Legislation, is calculat- 
ed to excite uneasiness among the produc- 
ing classes, and suggests the question—is 
ours, in part,a government for the people 
and by the people, or one by the people, or 
one by corporations and millionaires ? 

One day we are startled by the news, that 
the great telegraph companies, under the 
manipulations of Vanderbilt and Gould, are 


lions of 
be operat 


red stock, and will henceforth 
and rates fixed as dicated Hy 


had to a certain degree eifected great |these grand monopolists. Who will suffer ? 
things for themselves and the country | In the fore part of January,a New York pa- 
atlarge. Not until the celebrated grange | per stated that the report had recently been 
cases had been acted upon by the su-|current that Jay Gould owned the New York 
ee court of the United States, and | Tribune, the World, and the Express, and 
ecided in favor of the peoble and| was trying to buy another paper so as to 
against the railroads. Now since that | control the associated press of the city that 
decision has been promulgated, the ef-| the report might be untrue, and yet that “he 
forts have been made by tho railroads | would be a cunning man who could ascer- 
to get possession of the courts, as they|tain what if any, newspapers Mr. Gould 
already had the pusession of the Con-j;0wns, and what others he is buying.” One 
gress of the United States. sees clear by that wealthy men are abl to, 
The great issue before the American | buy up the stock of the leading newspapers 
people to-day isthat of monopoly. It is|and to equip them so as to make com-peti- 
no longer a question confined to the|tion impossible. It is also plain that the 
farmers of the country or their organ-|ownership can be denied or concealed. 
zation. the grange. It must in  the| wealthy individuals or corporation have selfish 
future be one in the the politics of the | schemes and are unscrupulous as to methods, 
country. is it improbable that outside of New York, 
If it shall be made a party question | as well seek the aid, by purchase or subsidy, 
the farmers will not be to blame for it,|of influential papers, wherever they have 
and it will be incumbent upon them to|such schemes to accomplish? Papers so 
stand by the principles which they |controlled, professing to represent the in- 
have time and again enunciated, and|terests of the people, are, in reality, 
are part and parcel of their organiza-|the most dangerous foes of the public wel- 
ion. fare, and whether secretly owned or subsid 
Below will be found a communica-|ized, the danger is equally great. 
tion which we clip from the New York| New Jersey has been looked upon for 
Sun, which bears immediately on the|many years as greatly under the control of 


er than trust it to the care of another hun- 
grier than himself, although the greatest 
anxiety be felt to relieve himself of that re- 
sponsibility.” 


American politics just now consists of five 
hundred wheels, but the cogs of those wheels 
play into one great wheel, and that great 
If | centre wheel has a tire made out of railroad 
iron, and on that wheel is a crank, and that 
crank is the hand of Satan, and as he moves 
the big wheel all the smaller wheels spin 
round in the manufactory.” 


nish a few fat magnates with blubber. 
greatest blessing of this country is the rail- 
roads, made for us to ride over; but we must 
not lie down asthe ‘sleepers’ aud let the rail- 
roads ride over us.” 


has so largely delegated to another class, 
which empowers the few to legislate for the 
many, has not been productive of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. The far- 
mer should have learned before this that if 
he would eat his own dinner he must guard 
it himself while he performs his labor, rath- 


Talmage says: “The machinery of bad 


: =~ on by people who do not know that it 
milk as a drink, it would be more freely 
p4rtaken of by persons who drink so ex- 


compared its effects upon the system to 


to the cleaning out, of acook stove 
that has been clogged up with ashes 
that have sifted through, filling up 
every crevice and crack, saying that the 
human system is like the stove, and 
collects and gathers refuse matter that 
can inno way be exterminated from 
the system so effectually as by drink- 


ing Lutter milk. It is also a specific 
réfgedy for indigestion, soothes and 
qiets the nerves, and is very somnolent 
to ‘those who are troubled with sleep- 
lessness. 

There is something strange in the 
fact that persons who are fond of but- 
termilk never tire of singing its praises, 
while those who are not fond of it nev- 
er weary of wondering how some peo- 
ple can drink it. So far as is possible, 
people should overcome their aversion 
to it, and learn to drink it for health’s 
sake. One gentleman of our acquain- 
tance is so extremely fond of it that we 
knew him one time to drink about three 
glasses, then set his glass down with a 
thud, exclaiming earnestly as he smack- 
ed his lips: That’s food and raiment 
both” While another buttermilk en- 
thusiast made the statement once that 
where the liver has become lifeless 





“God did not make the Atlantic Ocean for 


a few great whales to swallow up the small 


fish. Nor did He-make this country to fur- 
The 


| 





question under consideration, and will|railroads, and the election of Governor in| — 


repay perusal: that State in November has been attributed 

tis probable that the Anti-monopoly | by some to the vigorous and active efforts of 
League, whose branches are being|the Pennsylvania road; and just after the 
rabidly formed in New York, New Jer-| election, a correspondent of the New York 
sey and elsewhere, will be powerfully | ‘Times wrote, “a few days ago a prominent 
aided in this work by the Patrons of | officer of the Pennsylvania road was run- 
Husbandry. That order has recently | ning along the main line and all its numer- 
attracted less atention than its members | ous branches, on a special locomotive at all 
and earnestness deserved. Butfarfrom | the*shops, coal yards and docks, and other 
being moribund, it is stronger to-day | points wh:re the road has men employed, 
than at any time since its institution,|and forthwith telegrams were received by 
and its affairs are managed upon a bet- | members of the Republican State committee, 
ter system and with more intelligence | declaring that this man everywhere inform- 
than heretofore. Early mistakes have|ed the employees, significantly, that the 
been repaired, the machine of business | interests of the Pennsylvainia road required 
between the grange and the out side|the election of Mr. Ludlow,” who was sub- 
world has been perfected, and true|sequently elected, as this correspondent 
and trained men have come into the| thought, by the diversion of votes made by 
lead. this active railroad officer. 

“Two leading causes have operated,| The Legislature of New Jersey is Repub- 
it appears to us, to retard the growth|licna and says a correspondent of the same 
of the order and limit its usefulness. | paper, “the laws of New Jersey require all rail- 


Death of the Most Celebrated Cow in 


perty of Mr. Charles O. Ellms, cf Scitu- 
ate, Mass., died on the 11th inst., of 
milk fever, having dropped 
calf the day previous. She was gener- 


The rude, ill-considered attacks upon 
the railroads in the Western Legisla- 
tures, while not really the work of the 
gmerss, were universally attributed 
o them, and were supposed to be a 
fair measure of their political capacity, 
and a just exposition of their political 
principles. But this was not true in 
oint of fact. The legislation which 
ailed so signally was notdevised in the 
granges or by their auth®ity. That a 
majority of the members were in favor 
of-it there can be no doubt. But it 
was brought forward in its crude form 
and hastiiy enacted by a class of dema- 
gogues who were, in most instances, 
not only not Patrons, but were ineligi- 
ble for membership. They seized the 
opportunity to make fair weather with 
the farmers, and in their zeal to serve 
their own political purporses well-nigh 
ruined the movement, upon which they 
had laid hold as mere makeweight to 
theirown. But the order itself is not 
political; it does not nominate candi- 
dates for office, and it does not, and, 
constitutionally, it cannot, lend its or- 
ganization to partisan uses, ‘ 
Again: The grange spreads very 
rapidly in nearly all the Eastern states 
during the first year or two of its exist- 
ence, when there is not only a sudden 
cessation of growth, but a great falling 


road companies doing business in the State, 
to furnish the members of the Legisla- 
ture with passes over their lines in the State. 
The custom is for the companies to send 
the papers to the Secretary of State, who 
send them to them to the members. One 
company, however, this year, sent out its 
passes to the members direct, “with compli- 
ments of :” one of its directors, who is one 
of the most respected men in the State, is 
mentioned as a candidate for the Senator- 
ship.” 

And so it is, probably, all over the Union, 
and in Iowa as much as anywhere, that the 
large corporations, and especially railroad 
corporation, are actively alive to their own 
interests, both in the channels of trade and 
of legislation ; in the former, perhaps, fix- 
ing rates according to what it will bear, and 
in the latter seeking such laws as will inure 
to their own benefit. While corporations are 
so alert in the prosecution of their own 
schemes, have farmers no interests that need 
protection? In England, we understane, 
that “all rates must be public and uniform 
for like service, and must have approval of 
the Commissioners, who also exercise a gen- 
eral supervision, and act as a tribunal for 
the settlement of disputes from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal.” Will it be u:« 
just here in Iowa to demand something of 
the spirit and vigor of such regulations, and. 


Ete Bain, 








tne United States. 
Jersey Be_l of Scituat< (7828) the pro- 


a bull 


ally regarded as one of the most valu- 
able Jersey cowsin this or any other 
country, and many connoisseurs pro- 
nounced her the best that has yet been 
produced. She was dropped July 10, 
1871, got by Victor (3550) cut of one of 
his own daughters. She had always 
been an exceptional butter yielder since 
first coming in at three years old. A 
peculiarity of her cream and butter was 
its depth of golden color, which was 
maintained throughout the year, being 
of the same shade upon winter feed in 
February that it was on grassin June. 
In her seven-year-old season, Mr. Ellms 
tested her separately for a year, and ob- 
tained 705 pounds of butter within the 
365 days, a yield that made her famous 
throughout this country and England. 
A year ago in June she gave, with extra 
feed, 25 pounds and 3 ounces of butter 
in asingle week. The first calf, dropped 
in 1879, was butchered. The others are 
still living. Of the females Mr. Ellms 
retains three, one of which has given 18 
pounds of butter in one week, and a 
fourth belongs to H. S. Russell, of Mil- 
ton Mass. There are three bulls of 
which the oldest,-King of Scituate, is 
owned by Mr. Orestes Pierce of Califor- 
nia; the second, Duke of Scituate, own- 
ed by Mr. A. B, Darling, of New York, 
and the calf just dropped which belongs 
to Charles L. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. As all have large and prominent 
herds of Jersevs the blood of this fa- 





mous cow is fikely to become widely 








instead if simply reporting railroad neglect 


perpetuated. 


from torpidity and inaction, and is too 
dead to perform its functions, butter- 
milk will cause a new one to grow in. 
Whatever exaggerated statements may 
have been made concerning buttermilk, 
its medical properties cannot be over- 
ated, and it should be more freely used 
by all who ean get it. 





The Skeleton of a Story. 

A Skeleton always forms an excellent 
outline for a sensation, and so it proved 
the other day when one of Janesville’s 
young valiants was fooling with a pair 
of embryonic doctors. One of them en- 
gaged the attention of the young man, 
while the other stepped to the cupboard, 
and taking an articulated skeleton by 
tlie nape of the neck, or where the nape 
ought to be, brought it out,and started 
wiih it in front of him, right toward 
that young man, There was a yell like 
the war cry of a cat convention on the 
woodshed, and that young man rushed 
out of that office like a dog running a 
race with an oyster can. It was a rush 
for life. He struck the stairs and the 
stairs struck him. The bottom was 
reached before he got half way down, 
and as he gathered himself up, he swore 
vengeance, and sleep rested not upon 
his eyelids until he had planned his 
campaign of wrath against that young 
doctor. 

It was not many nights after before 
his plan was carried into execution. 
Calling to his aid in confidence the 
young doctor’s chum, he secured pos- 
session of that skeleton, daubed its eye 
sockets with phosphorus that they 
might send forth ghastly giances, and 
snugly tucked it in the doctor’s bed, 
covering it carefully with the quilts, 
and hiding it from sight until the young 
doctor should turn back the clothes to 
get into bed. The plan worked well. 
The young doctor came to his room. 
and as was his wont, sat by the window 
for a time, enjoying a smoke, and medi- 
tating in the dim light thrown into the 
room by a friendly lamp-post across the 
street. His smoke ended, his medita- 
tion over, he started for that bed. The 


cegsively of other beverages ; and further | ~ 


is a steady will that has made and kept 
him what he is.” 
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GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


ST. LOQUIS,MO. 


ed Sig Ja~-, is 
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lubrifftor in the world. ft *s tue best} 

ause it Ss not gum, but forms a} 


Mica or 
T 222_Cc 


bec. i 
highly polish urface over the axle, re=| 
ducing friction and lightening the drevt. | 
| [It is the cheapest because it Costs no more 
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PLOWS. 


We furnish first-class standard plows 
at the following prices, on board cars in 
St. Louis. Cash with order: 


} 


| 











| [than Inferior brands, and one box will do} 
the work of two of any other Axle Crease 
made. tanswers equaiiy as well or E Biante | 
}nii Gearing, Threshing Machizes, Corn-Planters, 
‘arriages, Burzies, etc., etc.,as fer Wagons, It is 
CUA RANT ED to contain no Petroleum. 
Yor sale by ali tirst-class dealers. ¥~ Our Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing y-* free. 
—_ . — . | MICA MANUFACTURING . i 
STEEL BEAM, SINGLE SHIN. _} | 31 Michigan Avenue, Chicarco, tinois. } 
10-inch $10 50 gen 
11 11 00 - 
12 (5| BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 
oI When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 
= 
Prof. J. P. Thomas’ 
12-inch 3 09! 615 WASHINGTON AV., 
14 * 25\. Under Lindell Butel, and try one of his 
15 5 25/TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATES 
16 25 | And get ashave pn the 
WOOD BEAM, SINGLE SHIN, BAR SHARE. | INEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD 
einch, Low Langelde LAND PLASTER 
AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 
12 aiittihien 
Every Kind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGE TION. 


Two-Horse Only 
Three-Horse 


“ “ 


“ 
“ 





“6 9 25 
14 2-Horse.. 10 75 
14 $s 11 25} 
16 3 . 13 00 
WOOD BEAM, DOUBLE SHIN, BAR SHARE. 
12-inch, Medium Landside 
a “ 2-Horse 12 25 
5 3 * 13 25) 
3 14 25 | 


16 « 
a. seen 


RIDING PLOWS. 


We furnish the Peoria Riding Plow, | 
which, with the improvements made! 
within the last year, is now conceded 
to be the very best riding plow in use 
which has the plow between the wheels. 
For lightness of draft, — of work, 
and the perfect control the driver has 
over the plow, it excels all others. 

Wealso furnish the celebrated Hughes 
Riding Plow. This is the only plow 
which works with both wheels on the 
hard ground; the plow being on the 
side, in plain view of the driver. This 
plow runs independent of the motion of 
the frame. And while the work may 


“ 
“ 
a A 
Pamphlet containing full information, cent free 
by mail t» anv farmer w ho takes interest enough 
in this subject to send mehis nawe and Post- 
(‘fice address. A, W. HEEMANN, No. 2068 
208 S: uth 3rd. street, St. Louis, Mo. 24-13 


“ 





“ “ “ 





“ “ “ 





quire any bolstering up by us—wherever 


be over rough corn ground, the plow | 
preserves a uniform level, thus leaving | 
a plain, smooth surface. The reputa- 
tion of the Hughes Plow does not re- 


it is in use, it supersedes all others. 
We are not at liberty to publish the 
prices at which we furnish the above 


Plymouth 


fowls for sale. 
stock at $2 per 
co 


ks 


Roc 


few pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 


Also eggs from choice breeding 
setting of 13 Address 
LMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

St. Louis, Mo 





riding plows, but will cheerfully give 
prices on‘ application; and can assure 
our friends they are beyond competi- 
tion. Address A. J. CHILD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


——Htt-— 
FANNING MILLS. 
We offer the celebrated Lowe’s Im- 


Trammel, hoop and bird nets always on 
Send for price List. 


FISHING NETS 


FISHING TACKLE 


haac 
52-ti 


Cc. & F'. CHENOT, 
No. 324 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 





proved X. L. N. T. Fan Mill, with grass 
seed sieves included, for $18 on cars in 
St. Louis. 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


Send for descriptive circular and 


Seedling—all pure 
apple brandy. 
The wine is all warranted 


Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
pe juice. A so grape and 
Will sell by the gallon or barrel. 


16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 





prices of the best grain drill in use. 
A. J. CHILD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A.J. CHILD 








young man, with a group of friends, 


209 Market Street. 


who is experienced eno 
pathine, he.- &c., during the bury seasons. 


Wanted. 


Mable salesman to sel’ nursery stock 
yee h to assist in budding, 


Apply with reterence to H. J. WEBER 
“ 7 “Gardenville P. O., St. Louls Co. Me 
28 : * 
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fyorticultural. 





——— 

dited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. Ail 
sommmenications for this department should 
hs addressed to him as above. 








pete 
Mississippi Valley on Soci- 
ety. 

The next annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Horticultural Society 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
sth, 8th and 9th, of September, 1881 
The meeting will be mainly for the 
reading of papers and general. discus- 
sions of horticultural topics. Many of 
the leading horticultnrists of the coun- 
try have signified their intention to be 
present at the meeting, and papers have 
peen promised from Wm. Saunders, of 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. 8S. A. Forbes, 
of Normal, Ill; T. V. Munson, of Deni- 


son, Texas; S. M. Wiggins, of New| yp 


Orleans, La.; G. W. Campbell, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio; T. T. Lyon, of South Haven 
Mich.; J. Decker, of Fern Creek, Ky.; 
Prof. T. J. Burrill, of Champaign, IIL; 
Prof. J. L. Budd, of Ames, Iowa; Prof. 

Geo. Husmann, of Columbia, Mo.; W. 
H. Ragan, of Clayton, Ind.; J. J. Col- 
mant, of Columbus, Miss.; J. <A. 
Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Other 
valuable papers are expected. 

The Cincinnati exposition opens on 
September 7th, the first week being de- 
voted to a horticultural exhibition, 
which is in ‘charge of the Cincinnati 
Horticu!turil society. Through the 
courtesy of that Society we have been 
invited to join with them in making 
the exhibition, and it is hoped that all 
who ean do so will send collections. 
The premiums offered by the exposi- 
tion company are open to competition 
from all, and fruits sent to “Secretary 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.” express charges prepaid, 
will be placed on exhibition and prop- 
erly eared for in the absence of the 
owner. For premium list address 
“Secretary Exposition Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.” Reduced fares on the railroads 
leading to Cincinnati have been promis- 
ed and will be announced hereafter. 

As this meeting comes during the 
week immediately preceding the time 
for the meeting of the American 
Pomologieal Society at Boston, most of 
those intending to be at either meeting 
will find it convenient to attend both. 
Fruit exhibited at Cincinnati will be 
lelivered to the owners in time to be 
forwarded for the Beston meeting. 

PARKER EARLE, President, 
. S. M. Tracy, Sec’y, Cobden, Il. 
Columbia, Mo. 


A Floral Letter. 
I presume that some of your readers 
will think I am very slow about an- 
swering their floral inquiries. I shall 
have to beg their forgiveness this time 
as I haVe been very busy for the past 
two months with my fruits and flow 
ers, and as wife aud I have five little 
boys aud girls to care for, with us it is 
always business before pleasure. Still 
amid all the hurry to get the berries 
gathered and in market before another 
ower I have found time to attend my 
plants. Before me asI write is a bed 
of those lovely Verbenas which I wrote, 
about in one of my letters last winter, I 
hope that all those that received seeds 
of me have succeeded in growing alarge 
bed of this beautiful bedding plant. 
Mine were planted about two feet apart 
each way and they now cover the entire 
bed and are one mass of scarlet red, 
pink, purple and white blossoms, I have 
several large beds and there is not a 
poor flower in the lot for as soon as one 
appeared I had it removed. I shall 
gather all the seeds and distribute them 
among my floral friends as I did last 
Winter. 
, A reader sends mea leaf of a plant 
for name also asks what kind of soil is 
Dest for the fuchsia, and says she has 
no luck with this plant, having them 
three years old yet they have never 
bloomed. This plant does best in a 
loose, rich soil, which can be formed by 
mixing equal portions of sand, leaf 
mold and cow manure well decayed 
run all through a coarse seive  be- 
fore using. As to her plants not 
blooming there may be several reasons, 
they may be root bound, or may not get 
Water enough, they reguire plenty of 
water from the time the first buds ap- 
pear until after done blooming I have 
had line plagts drop all their buds by 
vecoming too dry. Or perhaps they are 
(00 much exposed to the hot sun, a good 
plan is to sink the pots to the rim in 
the shade of a tree where they will only 
get a littie sunshine morning and eve- 
iing. The leaf was so bruised I could 
hot recognize the plant. 

Delia asks if the tuberose blooms 
nore than once, The same bulb does 
hot, but the small ofsets may be broken 
off and if planted in rich soil most of 
them will flower the second year or as 
soon as they attain sufficient size. 

J. Rk. wants to know how to send 
cuttings of plants by mail. Wrap the 
cutting in damp moss or cotton, put 
around this rather tightly some oiled 
paper, to prepare this take strong light 
vaper and dampen it with linseed _oil 
and when dry it is ready to use. Put 
,/¢ cuttings in a small pasteboard box, 
thread boxes are very nice, and fill all 

€ open space with dry moss or cotton 
4 a3 to prevent them from shaking 
about, as they carry better when pack- 
*d closely than otherwise. 

Another lady asks me if it is too late 
° Plant Chrysanthemums and have 
one bloom this winter? Itis not yet 
on late, but of course they would not 
i wn) large as those planted earlier. 
teneaee advise her to set them directly 

: our or six inch pots instead of in 
ton en ground as is the general cus- 
sche With early planting. Planted in 

Weel W¢ Siven a good stimulant once a 

fall 2 eY will make fine plants by 

ers ford Produce a fine dispiay of flow- 
T the window garden or conserva- 

With wits the early winter months. 

tom yoozen or more varieties to select 

plants Aan send by mail nicely 100ted 
sta ora letter stamp each to pay 
a ond trouble of packing. 

tom int cinet questions for want of 

Ty next 1s letter will be answered in 








Summer Treatment of the Grape. 


culture. One has a certain rule laid 


knows what is best, and believes it 


will. 


should be, will depend more on circum- 


ity would do. 


as had some trimming ia the winter, 


a certain limited space, we have to see 


themselves. A vine on a stake in vine- 
yard or garden-cnlture will therefore re- 
— different training aud pruniu 
rom one on a trellis or on theside of a 
house. But it requires the considera- 
tion of no particular plan to understand 
that to have good healthy foliage, and 
consequent strong, vigorous canes, each 
leaf must have full room to develop it- 
self. So if there bea heavy mass of fo- 
liage that will crowd one another and 
keep each shoot or leaf from growing as 
it should do, they should be thinned out 
till only just enough be left to cover up 
the occupied space. 
What is true of leaves and branches 
is true of the fruit. In state of nature 
the plant’s object is to perfect seed. 
But we do not care about seed, we noed 
pulp,or at least the delicious flesh which 
surrounds the seeds. By lessening the 
amount of seeds, we increase the succu- 
lence of the berries left. Thinniug of 
the bunches then becomes one of the 
most beneficial practices in vine-culture. 
As a general rule it is safe to cut off one- 
third of all the bunches formed. In re- 
gard to the shoots themselves it is a good 
rule to leave no more grow than we want 
to remain; but superflous ones should 
be taken out before they have made 
much growth. It is agreatshock to the 
plant to have them pulled out after they 
have made a considerable length of wood 
and much foliage. Again some shoots 
will grow much more vigorously than 
others, and the object of a good cultiva- 
tion is to have them all of a uniform 
thickness and strength from the base 
of the vine to its very top. This is 
regulated by pinching back. Those 
which show a disposition to ba stronger 
than others are nipped off after they 
have extended some distance. How far 
they should go before there points are 
taken out depends on the strength. If 
very much stronger than others, they 
may perhaps be taken out altogether be- 
fore they have grown much. If only 
the moderate strength, say shorten af- 
terthey have advanced two or three 
feet, and so on according to vigor. 

We cannot call these rules, for somuch 
depends on the judgement—the good 
judgement.of the cultivator; but they 
may serve as hints for the successful 
summer-culture of the grape-vine.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





The Royal Canning Company. 

The Royal Canning company’s factory on 
Front street presents one of the busiest 
scenes in the city. Last Saturday it pat up 
3,500 cans of wax beans. On Monday it 
began the canning of corn and pickles, pro- 
bably the first canning of these articles done 
in the West. The force employed numbers 
from 150 to 200 men, boys and girls, the lat- 


ter doing most of the work of preparing the 
material and filling the cans. 

The factory has its whole bench of can 
makers filled with experienced workmen who 
have already turned out 400,000 cans. It 
will require 200,000 more cans to meet the 
business of this season. This will make 
600,000 cans against 250,000 of last year. 

Secretary Fayle informed us that if the 
factory was run at its ‘highest capacity the 
whole season, the company would be unable 
to fill the orders pressing upon it. 

It is a curiosity to watch the swift dexteri- 
ty of these can-makers at their work. There 
are few waste or idle motions with these 
men, who we were told, make from 700 to 
800 cans daily! The wages are propor- 
tionately high. Most of them come from 
Chicago. The little girls, 12 years of age 
told us that they made a half dollar per day. 
The Royal Canning Company limit them- 
seives to no particular line of canned goods, 
like most companies, but can every fruit and 
vegetable that is esteemed in the market. 
Secretary Fayle assures us that the present 
season promises to be one of flattering pros- 
perity to the company.—Muscatine Tripune. 


Pickles and Pickle-Making. 
The season will soon be at hand for gath- 
ering cucumbers, tomatoes and other pro- 
ducts for pickling, and as many desire infor- 
mation in relation to this matter we have 
found that in putting up salt pickles, the ou- 
cumbers should be gathered from two to four 
inches long, packed in a barrel of good dairy 
salt to the barrel of pickles will suffice. The 
salt must be a superior article, free from 
lime, or else the cucumber will become soft 
and worthless. The salt should be sprinkled 
among the cucumbers as they are put in the 
barrel, but very little, however, should be 
used untilthe barrel is half full, and no salt 
whatever should be used at the bottom of 
the barrel. When the barrel is full, put on 
weights on a cover, which should be loose 
enough to work free in the barrel, but not so 
small as to let oat cucumbers. The weights 
must be heavy enough to hold the cucum- 
bers down. Apply enough water in the bir- 
rel to immerse the cover. Leave no cucum- 
bers over night without being salted. Forty- 
gallon, or whisky barrels are generally used 
for salt pickles. When heading up the bar- 
rel see that it is full of pickles and head it 
so that it will not leak. Salt pickles will not 
keep out of the brine. Pickles should be 
kept in a place where they can be often ex- 





amined, and if the brine has leaked off re 


place with fresh brine of proper strength. 
The Early Frame variety of cucumbers is 


preferred, and in purchasing pickles in salt 


by the barrel, a forty gallon or whisky barrel 
is the proper size ; pickles from two to four 
inches long. will average from four to five 
thousand to the barrel. If they average 
smaller it is not objectionable, but larger 


pickles are, and soft broken pickles are use- 


less. There is hardly an enterprise on the 


farm that pays better than putting up 4 bar- 





Ainsworth, iets J. H. Pearson. 


rel or two of pickles. 


There are two classes of culturists 
who have very positive ideas of grape- 


down by some excellent authority on 
grape-culture which must be followed 
to the very letter, and which calls for 
much pinching, pruning end training 
exactly so; the other thinks nature 


wisest to let the grape grow as it 


Our experience is between these two. 
Grapes do want some systematic care 
and culture, but what the details of this 


stances than rules, and common-sense 
to know how to adapt these circumstan- 
ces tothe wants of the vine will do 
more for the grape-grower than the best 
written treatise by the highest author- 


Supposing for instance that the vine 
and that it is desirable to keep it within 


that all the branches have a fair share 
of the light and air necessary to perfect 


Feed the Fruit Trees. 

When enriching the soil so as to procure 
@ good crop of corn and potatces, do not 
forget to apply a liberal dressing to the too 
often neglected orchard. Rotation of crops 
cannot be followed with fruit trees, hence 
the greater necessity of systematically re- 
storing to the soil, so far as may be done, 
those elements consumed in the production 
of a crop of fruit: After an orchard comes 
into bearing it is commonly considered able 
thenceforth to take care of itself—the owner 


seldom failing to expect fair returns, and 
the orchard seldom failing to disappoint. 

The reason is obvious; the trees are slow- 
ly starved, and the fruit becomes scraggy or 
small in quantity. Alternate bearing years 
are a result of this treatment, as is shown by 
the abundant crops that may be obtained 
every year by thorough cultivation, provided 
frost does not interfere. The barren year is 
nature’s method of aiding the tree to collect 
from rain and atmosphere material for a 
productive year. It is just as reasonable to 
expect that a good crop of corn can be taken 
annually for a series of years from a field to 
which nothing has been restored, as to ex- 
pect fruit to maintain its excellence on soil 
that is constantly growing thinner and poor- 
er in needed material.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Horticultural Notes. 

Salt is recommended as a sure cure for 
rust on the raspberry and blackberry. Its 
use will not only prevent rust, but will drive 
that away which has already appeared. It 
may be applied frequently. 

Mr. Robert Manning names Josephine de 
Malines as undoubtedly the best late winter 
pear to succeed Anjou, Lawrence, Winter 
Nelis’ and Dana’s Hovey Clapps seedling No. 
64 is still later, having been found in good 
condition April 19. 

The canning works at Vinton, Ia., intend 
to put up a million cans of vegetables this 
season, comprising corn, tomatoes, beans, 
peas, etc. Contracts have been made with 
farmers in that section for the product of 
hundreds of acres of these vegetables this 
season. 


A Large tree on a dry summer's day throws 
iato the air many barrels of water. This is 
forcibly pulled from its attachment to the 
particles of soil and lifted to the extremities, 
50 to 100 feet above, using in this fully as 
much force as would be required to raise the 
same by mechanical means. 


There is on Putah creek, Salimas county, 
Cal., an orchard of two hundred olive trees, 
20 or 25 years old. From the fruit of these 
trees four hundred gallons of the finest oil 
were expressed last year. Another orchard 
of six hundred young olive trees has been 
set out this year. The trees bear abundantly 
when 10 years old. 

George W. Hallock, who has a farm of 
forty-five acre on Long Island, raised last 
year 15,000 quarts of strawberries, 23,000 
heads of cauliflower, 2,300 bushels of onions, 
3,000 bushels of potatoes, 173 bushels of 
wheat, 100 bushels of corn, 36,000 cucum- 
bers, 6,300 bushels of Brussels sprouts, 3,500 
bushels of turnips, 4,000 bushels of carrots, 
and 150,000 cabbage. 

The drying of raspberries and blackberries 
instead of canning, is of late becoming popu- 
lar, and likely to be more so as the drying 
machines cheapen and come into use. A 
lady of our acquaintance who has preserved 
them in both ways, prefers the drying, as 
being the nicer and less costly and trouble- 
some. A writer in an eastern paper say? 
that one bushel of blackberries will viel 
eleven pounds dried—or about one pound £6 
three quarts. 


Keep the trunks and larger limbs of all 
fruit trees clean and healthy by a wash com- 
posed of one part sulphur fine as a powder, 
two parts so t soap, one part salt, all reduced 
by water to the consistency of whitewash, 
and to every bucket or three gallons, add a 
half pint ofcoaloil. The latter is considered 
to be an effectual remedg against the borer, 
curculio, and a preventive for all insects 
Apply with a whitewash brush or mop of 
rags or sheepskins. 





given by J. M. M.in N.Y. Tribune: “They 
modify the temperature, promoting coolness 
in summer and warmth in winter. They 
exhale oxygen and absorb deleterious gasses, 
thereby conferring great benefit on unhealthy 
or over-crowded districts. By their roots 
they purify the soil below as well as the at- 
mosphere above by their leaves. Their indi- 
vidual influence is surprisingly great, It 
has been estimated that a guod sized Elm 
tree would produce about 700, 000 leaves, 
equal to about 200,000 square feet of surface. 


The Garden, an English horticultural jour- 
nal, declares in a late number its determina- 
tion to use English words in naming plants. 
| It will be a decided improvement, especially 
when proper names are introduced. Why 
should we not say Drummond phlox instead 
of Phlox Drummondit? And why should 
a pretty Chinese pink be smothered under 
such a name as Dianthus Heddewigii diade- 
matus flore-plenus? If the name of the 
originator must be used, let it be in English 
form and with English qualifying terms. 
Heddewig’s diamond pink would certainly 
answer the purpose quite as well as the Lat- 
in lingo. 

It is claimed that guinea fowls are inval- 
uable for the purpose of destroying insects. 
On the extensive seed farm of Messrs. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Philadelphia, not a chicken is 
to be found, bunt a large number of guinea 
fowls axe allowed the freedom of the grounds, 
and they rid them of all insects. It is said 
they are less destructive to the products of 
the garden than chickens, and that when 
they are suffered to have free access to them 
no gardener will be troubled with bugs or 
vermin of any variety. This is certainly a 
cheap way of getting rid of our insect bores, 
because guinea fowls are profitable to keep 
on the farm for their laying properties. 


The extensive American concerns engaged 
in this business are to have an English rival 
on their own ground, as we see by a notice 
in the Practical Farmer. From this it ap- 
pears that John Moyer & Son, a firm estab- 
lished at London in 1822, with branches sub- 
sequently added at Aberdeen, Scotland, for 
convenience to the salmon fisheries, and at 
Seville, Spain, for tropical fruits, sardines, 
&c,, are erecting a large building at Wilming- 
ton Del., and expect to be ready for opera- 
tion in September next: “This establish- 
ment will prepare canned edibles of all kinds, 
soups, pickles, preserves, marmalades, fruits, 
meats and oysters. The enterprise will not 
only give employment at the factory to 400 
or 500 hands, men, women, girls and boys, 
but it will require the removal to the Penin- 
sular of from 75 to 100 English and Scotch 
gardener,s with their families, who have been 
in the employ of the company, and who 
understand their methods of preparing fruits 
and vegetables for the factory.” 





The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 





Some reasons for tree planting are thus|~ 


Phe Poultry Dard 


Pigeon Lofts. 

Pigeon lofts can be constructed in many 
ways and as widely different in price as the 
pocket and fancy of the owner may select. 

For flying birds or those having liberty to 
come and goat will, I know of no better 
design than my tumbler loft, and its cost was 
a mere trifle. It is built facing south, with 
west side against a stable, thus saving con 
siderable lumber. The dimensions are 
twelve feet long, seven feet wide, and nine 
feet high in front and seven feet back, giv- 
ing two feet pitch for roof. A good ven- 
tilator surmounts the staucture. 

In selecting the lumber, procure it of six- 
teen feet in length by one in width, and 
when cut nine and seven feet, the lengths 
are just right for front and back, with noth- 
ing lost. Eight feet lengths are just right 
for the roofing, and project over some. 


The only waste is at the ends, and then 
only a few inches to a plank. 

To the east is a window, arranged to let 

down in fine weather, giving additional ven- 
tilation. A door opening outward faces 
south, and inside is a slatted door, running 
back easily, that is used when the main 
door is open, to keep out fowls and let in 
sunlight. Ano door, near the east 
top, gives the bird entrance. The floor was 
made by filli broken stone, brickbats, 
glass, etc., to depth of six inches, and 
cementing all over smoothly, say with a two- 
inch coat. This gives a good, dry rat-proof 
fleor, and is easily cleaned. Nest boxes can 
be made to suit builder. 
For confined pigeons, remember the old 
saying, “as free as a bird,” and allow them 
as much space as possible in which to exer- 
cise. Never crowd your birds, as they will 
be sickly, and give poor returns, when 80 
situated. 

Construct the loft rat-proof, for rats never 

(hardly ever) fail to select the best bird for a 
meal, The size of the loft, of course, will 
correspond to space at builder’s command, 
and to the number of birds to be kept. 
Build on posts threé feet high, same front 
and back as described above in flying loft; 
seven feet wide, length optional with builder. 
Two lofts are necesary to secure best re- 
sults, as unmated birds should never be al- 
luwed in breeding lofts. A partition of slats 
or laths easily forms the two, and as the 
young birds grow old enough to care for 
themselves, put them in the odd loft. Build 
nest boxes in breeding end on the outside, 
and cut into them, as birds are liable to hurt 
themselves flying against projecting objects 
in the loft; and again, space, inside is what 
you want, and if boxesare put in the loft, 
you lose a foot of space on either side, re- 
ducing a seven foot loft to five feet of flying 
room. 

The appearance of the loft with boxes out- 
side is much neater. Place windows and 
doors to suit location. Due care must be 
given to ventilation, at the same time avoid 
drafts. A slatted or wired-in area facing 
south when possible, for birds to fly and ex- 
ercise in, must be constructed, and again size 
is left to builder, with the injanction to 
make it as large as passible. , 

The loft being on posts affords a good re- 
treat for birds to avoid the hot sun or 
heavy rains, and they will use it freely. 
Scatter coarse sand or gravel over the ground, 
adding old plastering, slacked lime and some 
charcoal. Provide plenty (note the word) 
of fresh water both for drinking and bath- 
ing, as pigeons in health love water like 
ducks. 

Whitewash wall, keep clean, furnish feed, 
salt and nest building materials, and your 
stowed, from 300 to 700 fold.—S. Casseday, 
Jr., in New Southern Poultry Journal. 
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Bee Notes. 

New Zealand rejoices on the safe arrival of 
two fertile humble-bee queens out of eight- 
een shipped from Scotland. They were 
caught and sent on ice in a torpid state, and 
this is the first successful one out of many 
attempts to import them. Hitherto red clo- 
ver could not thrive there, as it could not be 
fertilized, but the long probosces of the 
humble-bees will effect this object. 


In many localities there is a dearth of 
honey-producing flowers during the fall 
months. Those of you who can should sow 
at least a few acres of buckwheat. The sil- 
ver hull variety is probably the ‘best, as it 
blooms longer, has more numerous flowers, 
and yields more grain per acre. Buckwheat 
honey is inferior in flavor, although some 
people much prefer it to almost any other 
kind of honey. 


Mr. Jones, the champion bee-keeper, lives 
in Beeton, Cal. In 1879 frem 300 colonies 
of bees, he obtained 15,000 pounds of honey, 
and in 1880, from 400 colonies, 20,000 
pounds, worth $2,000, and the latter wasa 
bad year for honey. During the latter year 
he secured 600 new colonies from the 400, 
and commenced 1881 with 1,000 colonies of 
bees, valued at $7,000, independent of the 
cost of the hives. Mr. Jones says he will 
clear $10,000 this year, unless some accident 
occurs. 


Sections and boxes should not be allowed 
to stay on the hives one day after they have 
been capped over. The bees in traveling 
over them after they are full, will destroy 
the pearly whiteness of the capping, and in- 
jure the looks of the honey very much. It 
is not necessary to wait until every cell is 
capped, for they will always find room for 
one more cell around the edge so long as the 
honey is coming in. Honey when removed 
from the hives should be kept in a very 
warm place. Then the honey in the few un- 
capped cells around the edge will ripen, and 
not run out and smear the combs, or soil the 
wood of the boxes. If placed in a cool damp 
place the honey of the uncapped cells will 
sour and work oat, smearing the comb and 
sections, giving it a dauby appearance and 
interfering very materially with its selling 
qualities. . 

A Plymouth man thus tells how he man- 
aged to haye an extraordinary swarm of 
bees ; “Nine first swarms came out at once 
and all alighted together on a large apple 
limb. There was over a barrel full, but I 
did not hive them in a barrel or dry goods 
box. They would then have been likely to 
go tothe woods. I put them into nine hives, 
first sprinkling the bees with water, and cov- 
ering them with a sheet while I prepared the 
new hives and arranged them near the tree. 
I then went to the nine hives from which 
they issued, and took out one brood comb 
from each and put one in each of the empty 
hives. Ithen went to the cluster of bees 
and picked off a queen for each Hive, placing 
them carefully one on each brood comb. I 
took a large pailful of bees from the cluster 
for each hive, and then distributed the re- 
mainder of the bees as near as I could to 





nine hiyes. In about half an hourI had the 
satisfaction of seeing them all at work.” [A 

ugh story.—Ed. K. W.] 

Eighteen fertile queens of the humble bee 
have been sent from Scotland to Australia 
—two only of which arrived safely, and the 
New d papers are jubilant over the 
fact. They were sent dormant, packing in 
ice. And why do they want humble bees 
in Australia? They can grow red clover 
there, but it is seedless—will not reproduce 
itself from seed ; and it has been discovered 
(so it is said) that these bees fertilize the 
blossom by distributing the pollen from one 
to another. And this is the use they have 
for the humble bee in Australia. This 
seems very like a fallacy. -Olover in Austra- 
lia may be seedless, and if so, is likely to 
remain 80, notwithstanding the humble bee. 
That insects do aid in the fertilization of 
plants is not disputed: but if the clover 
there is seedless, it is most likely due to 
another cause than the absence of the hum- 
ble bees. Have they no winds—no breeze— 
in that country to waft the fertilizing dust 
from one blossom to another ? We do not 
believe the clover fertilization in America 
is due solely, oreven in great part, to the 
labors of these bees, cr any other insect. 
Yet this experiment will d» no harm, and it 
may lead to important results in that coun- 
try,and contribute some valuable facts to 
science. 

Prominet beckeepers both in the eastern 
and western States are advocat ng the culti- 
vation of the basswood (Tillia Americana) 
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PYRETHRUM 
CINERARL4 FOLIUM, 


THE GREAT 


California Insect-Destroy- 
ing Plant. 


Tals celebrated plant has been pronounced un- 
equaled as to its value and efficacy by any oth- 
er production ever introduced on the American 
eo tinent. Ie growth and general use will 
eventually destroy all nosious vermin which 
infest the dwellings and persons of men and 
the domestic animals, which create such hayoo 
with the products of the soil and of human in- 
dustry. 

7 oe the eminent scientists who have given 
the Pyre-hrum ex;austive and thorough ex- 
amination tr al may be named Prof.C V. Riley, 
chief uf the U .ited Sates Entomological Com- 
nission, and Prof. J. now Cemee®, ot the 
Agricultura! Department, Washington , O.3 
Prot. A J Cook,Ag icultural C.)leze. Lansing, 
Mich., and Prof &. W. Hilgurd S ate Univer- 
sity, Berkeley Cal., al! of whom unite in de- 
caring it superior and i finite:y surer and safer 
tian any other insecticide ever offercd to the 
ublic. 
. Un receipt of $5 we will send # package of seed 
by mail to any audress, with inscructions for 
cultivating the wondertal plant from which our 

.N MILCO’s BOHACH CALIFURNIA IN- 
SECT POWDER is made. Each package will 
furnish plants for two or three acres All or- 
dera for seed must be sent to the BUHACH 
PRODUCING AND MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 1:4 Levee Street, Stockton, Cal 

. D. Peters, Secretary. 80-34 








for the purpose of increasing the sourpes 
whence the honey bee may obtain honey of | 
the first-class. The basswood is handy and} 
bears transportation well; it is quite com-| 
mon in our forests. The honey gathered | 
from this source, according to the Bee-| 
Keeper’s Magazine, is equal to that obtained 
from white clover, being white in color and 
of a rich flavor ; indeed, in may be said to 
have no superior. The basswood blossoms | 
soon after the white clover begins to fail, so 
the period during which the best honey 


two or three weeks. In vicinities where it 


tree yields profusely, the flowers seeming, 


ness.” 
vantage of circumstances, in moving a num- 
ber of colonies to higher ground where the 
basswood trees did not blossom for two 
weeks after those in the valley had failed, 
secured, during the forty days after the 
first blossoming of the basswood, 10,000 
pounds of surplus honey from an apiary of 
100 swarms. He also has seen twenty-five 
pounds gathered in one day by a single 
swarm. 


<—>-+ . 
Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 
G. Mitlinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for eir- 
culars. 
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Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
eines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 
write. 14-52 











Strawberries ! 


gust ist. New descriptive pri catalogue free. 
Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
29-3 Rochester, N. Y. 





Sharpless. Longfellow and :Warren 


Strawberries, three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen 8 per dozen or $3 per hundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’S NURSERY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Strawberry — Raspberry, 


Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices; all the leadin 
SAMUEL MIL 





R, Bluffton, Mo. 


American Grape Growin. 


AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN, 


Theauthor has tried to give all the latest expe 
riences in American grape growing and wine: 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 2( 
years; and correspondence and sketches fron 
many of the most eminent grape growers o 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad 
greatly to the interest of the book, 

Price, handeomely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pul 
lishers, or by the suther, F 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 








Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology sn 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 
COLUMBIA MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the ratrona, 
the public, and are now preparedt lla 
ders tor frait and ernamental trees, shrubs anc 
age witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
y and guaranteed true to name, 
of such an establishment ia our State has long 
been felt by the many, who have ordered thei, 
fruit and ornamental trees from the many unre 
Hable agents and tree dealers whe have floods 
the Stute, representing distant nuveeries, an< 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant pricet 
We want a reliable local agent in every tow) 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful); 
prepared to fil] orders for any and all articler 1 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desir 
an agency er wishto order fruit trees and othe 
stock direct, will please address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbis, Mc 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade with a 
fine stock of apple, peach, plum, pear, quinec 
and aprieot trees; also smal! fruits in vari: ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Supt Department Pomology and?Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


WALTER BROWN &CO. 
WOOL COMMISION MERCHANTS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
33 Consignments solicited, 


+ 
Refer to R. W Gentry, Pres. Mo. W.G. A. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Otis D. Swan, Emperia Kan. 
23-13 
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Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo , rolicits patronage ‘on these 
grounds: Completeness of a. thorough. 
ne:6 ef training earnest rcligious character econ: 
omy in expenses, healthfalness ef location. 
College and preparatory schoo! under one man 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the stui: of music and art are of a h'gh 
order. Tuition to candidates for the minis’ 
and commonly to the children of mini+ters , free 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. President. 4 2 


$68 a@ week in your own town. 
‘0 





Terms and $f 
outit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 
rtland, Maine. 


8&0 varieties French chromo, satin, pearl finished, 
&&., cards, name in gold. 100, Oard Mille 
Northford, Ct. 











may be made is extended very much, The | 


greatest yield of nectar from this tree is | 
from about the middle of July onward for| 


abounds swarms issuing as late as July 15th 
have been known to fill their hives. Tie | 


indeed, to be dripping with “liquid sweet-| 
An eminent apiarist, by taking ad- | 


varieties. 8-tf 


The necessity | 


Kingsland & Fergus 





RESHERS 


HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the neatest 
aud most compact style, adapted Lo both 


CTEAM AND HORSE-POWER 


| Combining all late improvements, it stands at the 
head of ihe perfect graiu-savers in the market. 
‘TRACTION AND PLAIN ENGINES, 
| t@-SEND FOR CIRCULARS._24 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St. Louise 


| BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 


| b The ONLY RELIABLE Bolster Spring in Use. 


| 








SIMPLE AND 
SATISFACTORY. 
They save largely feom wear and tear in every part of the 
Wagon. They remove all necessity for a Spring Seat. They 
convert a common Lumbér vege into a Spring Wagon, 
making it equally comfortable for from one to twenty persons. 
They are admirably adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers. They are suited to all makes and sizes of Farm 
Wagons, and can be attached by any one. They make the 
cheapest and easiest riding Spee, Wagon in the 
These Springs have been in practical use for over four years, 
and are a pronounced success. NoTeamsteror Farmer can 
gfford to be without them. We want Agents everywhere. 
Send for deseviption and prices, and meution this paper. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. * 


FAIRBANKS’ SGALES 











Eclipse Wind Mills 
he Strongest Mills Made. 


! 

| Zecause warranted the best (same as Scales) an’ 
warrantee 1s substantial Contain all improve 
nents. Prices Jowest, quality considered, Sen 
or catalogue describing article wanted 


| FAIRBANKS & (0., 


| 02 & 304 Washington Avexe2, St. Lows, Mo 


| AGENTS FOR 





of THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


| THE REST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 


14-27 


8 A CRESS” Butler Co,, Neb, 
96 QO 3 FOR SAL&. 

Population 9000 Land best quality. In one tract. 
Title peifect. Sou hof Davia City. north of Sew- 
ard, east of Ulysses, west of Valparaiso railroad 


stations. E. S. WHELEN, Torrisdale P.O, 





Phila. Co., Pa. 


CU HOWE 





oe X of Ye ae 





The Best Made. 2 csiale me gent FREE on 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 


Wame this paper. Chicage, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention tuis paper 


9-40 


















MP For washing windows, 
ee carriages, eto. Pro- 
“ ects buildings from 

m iirc, and trees, vines, 

“te, irom insects, a 

tato bugs and canker 

worms. 

ie No dwelling, coun 

ag nome or factory shoul 

eve without the Foun- 
tai: Pump. Send ior large illnstrated circular. 
- J.a. WHITMAN 

Paieniee and Manufacturer, Providence, R, I. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
For the liberal education ot women. Examina- 
tions for entrance Sept, 14. Catalogues sent on 
application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


TURKISH BATH 


BSTABLISHMENT. 
we. S31 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locust 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. 0., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Thursday aod Saturday Mornings, 
‘rom 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 
From 7s. m. to9p.m., excepting.the abo 
nours for ladies. . 
SUNDAYS: Gents from7 a. m. tol8m. 


to $1000 ; 2 te 32 stops. 
ORGANS eee ES 


, Washingten, % J. 5-58 
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COLMAN’S KURAL WORLD. 


ee 


Aug, 4. 














~rTmTe-FOURTH YEAR 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$i Per YEAR. 


ADVEBTISING: o—_— r pe “ soeees 
duction on large or long time ad vertis ° 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher. 
600 Olive * treet, St. Louis, Mo 
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$15 Worth of Books Free. 

Our readers will see “$15 worth of 
books” advertised in this paper. To any 
one who will send us eight subscribers 
for one year, we will send, without 
charge, the $15 worth of books as a 
premium, How can anyone get a small 
library cheaper? 





In writing to advertisers, please state 
the advertisement was seen in this pa- 
_ “> 
The famous Jersey heifer, Jersey 
Belle of Scituate, died recently. A short 
time previous her owner was offered 
$20,000 for her. : 

Capt. Dan Carroll is rapidly complet- 
ing arrangements for the festival at 
Creve Coeur Like August 2Ist the af- 
fair will be a grand one. 


i. 








Travel to the east is about as low|/truth is that newspaper correspondents | lowing a dry autumn favors their de- 


now as it ever can be. The trunk lines 
have cut in as deep as they possibly can 


and it is a good occasion to take advan-|types of Americans as seen abroad as} will be best while they are yet young to 


tage of. _ 

Norman J. Colman has accepted in- 
vitations tospeak at farmers’ picnics at 
Villa Ridge, Ills. August 17th, and ten 
miles southeast of Shelbina, Shelby 
county, Mo., on August 20th. 


<i. 





OO 
About the only man who feels badly 
about the comet business is the indi- 
vidual who vffered a reward of #200 for 
every new one seen this year. He will 
soon be able to gaze upon $600 worth of 
nebule at one time. 


— 





The boom in produce, small fruits, ete., 
continues, and many restaurant keepers 
have been compelled to reduce their 
bills of fare and increase rates. Hotels 
have also been compelled to raise their 
prices to regular boarders. 


i em 
The president continues to improve 
rapidly notwithstanding the fact that 
hundreds about him have been stricken 
down with malaria. Providence and a 
wonderfully powerful constitution 
have brought him through splendidly. 





The fruit crop of Missouri this year 
is very light. There are no peaches, 
the extreme cold of last winter killing 
the fruit buds. There are but few pears 
and there is not half an apple crop. 
Grapes are a fair crop, though thinned 
out some by rot. 


i 

“Our Little Ones” is one of the best 
publications in the ceuntry for our lit- 
tleones. It is published by the Russell 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. It 
is 1n magazine form, and makes the lit- 
tle ones dance with joy every time a 
new number is received. 


ee 

The eighth annual tournament of the 
YJlinois State Sportman’s Association 
will be held at Kleinman’s Park, near 
Chicago, Aug. 2, to Aug. 6, inclusive. 
There will be a large delegation from 
Missouri as spectators and an inter state 
tournament may be the outgrowth of 
the affair. 

Rain is much needed. It is true we 
had quite a nice shower about ten days 
ago in St. Loais and a small scope of 
country adjacent, but the earth and 
vegetation drank up the rain in short 
order and are in great need of more at 
this writing. Corn is suffering very 
much and pastures are seriously hurt. 


a 








The bolster springs for farm wagons 
add greatly to the comfort of those who 
ride in them, prevent jolting, and should 
be in general use. Every farmer should 
havea pairotthem. After he has used 
them two or three times, he would not 
sell them for double what they cost, if 
he could not obtain another pair. They 
are sold by the Semple & Birge Manu- 
facturing Company of this city. 


eg 

If the rewards aggregating $55,000 of- 
fered by the governor and the railroad 
authorities for the detection of the 
Winston train robbers and the James 
boys do not tempt the cupidity 
of some of their pals, either their cu- 
pidity is not deep or their fear or 
their friendship is overwhelming. It 
is very doubtful as to whether the 
movement will result successfully. 





The fishing and sportsmen’s clubs in 
Missouri will vigorously prosecute all 
infringements against the game laws. 
Now, a supplementary law or two to 
protect fish and game from sportsmen, 
when in season, would not be a bad idea. 
These gentlemen’s “strings” and “bags” 
during the shooting season promise as 
steady and certain extinction of game 
and fish in this section as has been mark- 
ed in the east. 





Wheat would command an enormous 
price this year, if the foreign demand 
were as great as last year. France pro- 
duces a very fine crop of wheat this 
season, Russia a large crop, but Great 
Britain only a moderate crop. Great 


his hands to work to make one, and also 


the crop of wheat in this country this 
year that we had last year, with the 
small foreign demand that we shall 
have this year, it would bring about 
sixty-five cents a bushel; but our small 
crop here this year will carry up prices 
to $1 30 or $1 40 we think before Christ- 
mas. 


The great luxury of ice in this hot 
weather should cause e’ ey farmer w!o 
has not an ice house toset his wits and 














to make a pond to produce the ice, un- | 
less he has one already, or can get the | 
ice near by. Ice is really indispensable | 
to the household. How can milk, but-| 
ter and fresh meat be kept sweet with- 
out ice? A room should be partitioned 
off, in every ice house, to keep such 
things cold. Soft butter, sour milk and | 
cream, and salt meat, continuously are 
not just the thing, and yet without ice, 
these are what the farmer’s wife must 
furnish. By all means make a pond) 
for ice and fish, and then make an ice | 
house. 


| 


| 


A most refreshing spectacle in con- 
nection with the president’s illness, rn’ 
the picture it has represented of a real- | 
ly typical American family. <A good | 
father and mother surrounded by well | 
bred and affectionate children is by no 
means as rare a spectacle as is sup- 
posed by many who view us through 
peculiarly colored spectacles. The} 





' 


and book writers have been too much in | 
the habit of representing the owtre| 


representative. The country would | 
have but little show for its greatness did | 
it depend upon the empty headed | 
noodles who pass most of their time} 
“doing” Europe, and endeavor as far as | 
possible, to discard their national traits | 


and peculiarities. 





For sowing rye in corn, there is| 
nothing so good as Cahoon’s patent | 
broadcast hand-seed sower, advertised | 
by the L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing 

Co. of this city. One can ride a horse, 

and then be above the tops of the corn | 
and scatter the seed evenly over the| 
ground. There is a great need of win-| 
ter pasturage in the west, and there is| 
nothing superior to rye for this purpose. | 
It keeps all kinds of stock healthy, and | 
especially young stock. It is an excel-| 
lent fertilizer for land, if turned under | 
green, and increases the yield of the! 
corn crop very much the first séason | 
after plowing. It can be pastured in| 
the early spring, and then a good crop | 
of rye can be raised. The straw is in| 
great demand in all cities, bringing} 
more per ton, if threshed straig 

good timothy hay commands. If sown! 
this month in corn fields, and the eul- 
tivator run through the rows, a good 
crop may be looked for next summer. 
If a heavy rain falls soon after sowing. 
the use of the cultivator may be dis- 
pensed with. To dairymen, green rye 
pasturage in winter is very valuable; 
and for calves, colts, lambs and pigs, 
nothing is better. This is the month to 
sow the seed. 


Sorgo at the North. 

EpItoR RuRAL WoRLpD: The cane 
at Hooperton and Crystal Lake is grow- 
ing finely—now six to seven feet high. 
The works at both places have been 
thoroughly refitted, the vacuum pans 
tested and skilled operators are waiting 
to give the sorghum businessa fair 
show this season. Last year machines 
for both places were a month be- 
hind time. This season we are pre- 
pared in advance and have eight hun- 
dred acres of cane to work up. En- 
closed find remittance for which please 
send twelve copies of the RURAL. 


. A. WAIDNER & Co. 
Chicago, July 27th, 1881. 


Invitation. 


Cou. N. J. COLMAN: I am requested 
by the committee of arrangements for 
a grangers’ and farmers’ picnic, set for 
the 11th of August next, to ask if your 
services as a speaker can be obtained 
for that day by notice to you by tele- 
graph on the 8th, and on what terms 
you can come? C. W. SIBLEY. 

Pana, Christian county, IIl., July 30. 

REPLY—Our services can be obtained. 
The only terms would be the defray- 


ment of expenses, amounting probably 


to $10 or $15. 
- <> +. 

Cou. N. J. COLMAN: Will vou do me 
the favor to inform me where I can get 
a 9 jack? I want a good, young 
jack, and if you refer me to any one, be 
sure it is a reliable party; but I prefer 
to hear from you personally. 

JAMES H. PROCTOR. 

Camden, Ark., July 22d. 


REMARKS.—We do not know of any 
for sale. Any one having one can ad- 
dress you. 








Our Farm Proverbs. 


1. Spend thy evenings at home in 
study, and thy profit will be greater than 
if ten evenings were spent in the house 
of the publican. ° 

2. Makethy hay while the sun shines, 
and in the summer season, then thou 
wilt not need to buy it in the winter. 

8. Conquer the weeds in thy prosper- 
ity, else they will conquer thee in thy 
afflictéon. 

4, A good roof on thy house is better 
than many mortgages, and a hedge that 
will keep out thy neighbor’s mule bet- 
ter than a suit at law. 

5. The cook who serves thy food 
should know her business; how much 
more necessary, then, that thou who 
groweth it, should understand thine. 

6. Give thy children knowledge; it is 
better for them than money at usury. 

7. The grain devoured by the rat in 
thy crib would fecd two pigs. 


| of the winter. 


_° la considerable extent in some localities 
it, than] in the southern part of the state, and I 


hair in the middle will ask her immar- 
riage. 

9 He that keepeth a dozen dogs will 
not have to do his own barking.—Re- 
vised Edition, 

> 


a 
Insects During the Spring of 1881. 
Prof Cyrus Thomas, entomologist 
Illinois State board of agnculture, says: 
It was supposed by many that the cold 
of last winter would have the effect of 
destroying, very largely, the injurious 
insects. But the result has proven the 
correctness of the opinion of entomolo- 
gists, that cold winters are not necessa- 
rily injurious to but comparatively few 
species, the development of numbers 
depending more upon the amount of 
moisture and temperature of the pre- 
ceding summer and fall, and the follow- 
ing spring,than upon the temperature 
The moisture having 
been very unevenly distributed over 
the state last season, the result upon 
the insect fauna this spring corresponds 
in alarge degree therewith. 
In some sections some of the more 
notoriously injurious species, as Hes- 
sian fly, army worm, potato beetle, and 


chinch-bug, have appeared in considera- 
ble numbers, but as a general rule over 
limited districts, and not over the state 
generally. 

The army worm madeits appearance 
in several parts of the state, both of the 
southern and central sections, the damp, 
cloudy, and somewhat cool weather 
favoring its inerease—showing that Dr. 
Fitch’s theory, that adamp spring fol- 


” 


velopment, is correct. If these worms 
appear ina meadow in such numbers 
as to indicate its certain destruction, it 


plow them under and plant the field in 
some other crop, and thus prevent in- 
jury to the crops in other fields, for it is 
impossible to destroy them and also 
save the meadow. In my report, which 
will soon be issued, will be found a 
long article on this species, 

I have received worms from the 
northwest part of the state which are 
working on the timothy, and supposed 
by those sending them to be this species, 
but it is quite distinct. IL have not 
been able to determine the species by 
the larva, and am therefore waiting its 
appearance in the moth state to settle 
this point. It appears to be a hitherto 
unobserved enemy to timothy. 

The Colorado or ten-lined potato- 
beetle appeared in several sections, but, 
so far as I have learned, not doing any 
serious injury except to occasional 
patches. When they attack my pota- 
toes I kill them by hand, and use no 
Paris green or other nostrura. If this 
is commenced when they first appear, 
and kept up fora short time, they aré 
comparatively easily conquered. This 
year I killed them by mashing them be | 
tween two shingles without picking 
them from the plants. Turkeys turned 
into the patch ate a few, but not enough 
to do any material good, 

The Hessian fly has injured wheat to 


fear that this crop will show, whe 
gathered and threshed, a lighter vill 
than is at present counted upon, partly 
on account of the injury inflicted by 
this and another species hereafter 
|mentioned, and partly from the effect 
| of the past unusual winter. 

The other insect alluded to as injur- 
ing this cereal is a small maggot-like 
| worm, bearing a close resemblance to 
ithe joint worm. In my attempt to 
{rear it to the perfect state last season 
|only one fly was obtained, which proved 
ito be a species of “chlorops,” closely 
lallied to the European species, which 
; often does great injury to wheat. But 
|as there was some doubt in reference to 





every stalk, and not till the crop is har- 
vested will they know how much in the 
ravaged fields was too dry to suit them. 
But it is certain that the damage is im- 
mense, and in Will county it is believed 
that it cannot fall below 1,000,000 bush- 
els, and if the worms move faster than 
the oats ripen the loss will exceed that. 
Although oats are the favorite food the 
worms will aot go hungry when they 
can find none of this grain. In default 
of this grain they attack the young and 
juicy corn stalks. 

ected maa iat siaaianat 

Leaks on the Farm. 
How many times as you are driving 
through the country you see a nice new 
mower or plow left in the field exposed 
to the weather from one year’s end to 
the other, and, in fact, over one half of 
one’s valuable toois left exposed tothe 
inclemency of the weather, when fora 
mere nominal sum you could builda 
shelter for them. The result of all 


this is that it will cost you more for re- 
pairs in a few years than you could buy 
anew implement for. 

Another and very important point to 
be noticed is the proper cultivation of 
your crops. A great many have the 
much mistaken idea that the least 
amount of labor bestowed upon a crop 
the better, but above all thorough- 
ly prepare your land before planting, 
and as soon as weeds begin to start go 
over your crop with a smoothing har- 
row, as this will exterminate the first 
crop of weeds. If you keep the weeds 
down at first vou will bave very little 
difficulty during the season, for it is 
much easier to hoe than to harvest a 
crop that is half weeds. 

Still another very essential point is 
to take proper care of what you have. It 
is much better to plant one acre and take 
care of it than to plant two acres and 
leave it to the mercy of the weeds, for 
you will derive more benefit from the 
acre well cared for than from the two 
acres half taken care of, and you will 
have only half the amount of space to 
cultivate. 
Anotlier great loss is the neglect to 
take proper care of your buildin: s. 
How often you seea house or barn 
without a coat of paint. The paint not 
only preserves the building but pre 
vents its decay. Many times you seea 
man driving along with his wagon 
jingling like a threshing machine, sim 
ply for the want of having a tire set, or 
vecause a bolt is missing. The conse- 
quence will be that the spokes will get 
loose, the felloe split, and presently that 
man Will have a bill of two or three 
dollars to pay the wheelwright for re- 
yairs on the wheel, when if the matter 
iad heen taken in season, the black- 
smith would have put him all right for 
fifty cents. 
-___— __ . © ~~<ERo eo — - 
Lime as a Manure. 
Mr. R. Gordon of Gordonston, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, writes on this topic 
as follows,in the North Britih Agricul- 
turist: 


“Lime is one of the most important 
natural manures we possess, and the 
value of its application to the soil has 
been known trom very earlv periods. 
The action of lime as a manure is entire- 
ly regulated by the form and manner.in 
which it is applied to the soil. Quick 
lime should be used for heavy and ten- 
acious soils, as \ ell as those containing 
a fair quantity of vegerable matter. On 
the other hand, if the soil be light and 
friable with little vegetable matter in it, 
caustic lime would in such a case do 
more harm than good. Mild lime ought 
to be used, treated with a mixture of 
earth, and exposure to the atmospheric 
air, from which it takes carbonic acid, 
which takes away a great deal of its 
caustic properties. The diffirent cir- 
cumstances and conditions of soil will 
not allow a uniform practice to be 
adopted ; but judgement and experience 
ought to regulate the application of 





this specimen. I can not assert positive- 
ly that it was the culprit. The same 


fall manures. Every farmer should 
| study his own soil, and thereby he would 


worm is found in the wheat this season be able to avoid the misapplication of 
in large numbers, but has not yet good manure. Before the introduction 
reached the perfect state. Although | of artificial manures, lime was more 
its operations are somewhat different} universally used than now, which helps 
from those of the joint worm, as given! to account for the poor crops of clover, 
by all the authorities, I now fear it will) and the difficulty of raising good turnips. 
prove after all to be ‘hat species. It is) It is essentially necessary that a supply 
not confined to the joints, being found) of lime should exist in the soil to meet 
generally in the stem between the) the requirements of the various crops. 
nodes; nor does it cause swellings on| Every cultivated plant needs a supply 
the stem, as the joint worm is known of lime for the proper building up of its 
todo. It may prove a formidable pest.!structure, and, in combination with 

The only remedies that I can suggest! phosphoric acid, lime forms a large por- 
for this and the Hessian fly in the'tion of the skeletons of the animals 
winter-wheat sections is to thresh out| who feed upon the crops. A soil may 
the wheat as soon as possible, scatter! contain large supplies of every ingredi- 
the straw over the stubble, and burn it. | ent which a crop requires, and still be 
Late sowing, when the fly appears in} unable to yield them to the plant, they 
the fall, has been generally recom-|being in an inactive state, as it is only 
mended. If we werecertain the winter | that portion of the soil which is soluble 
would set in early, this would prove|jn water which is available as plant 
beneficial, but as this is not usually the} food. Any analysis of a soil which is 


case in the extreme southern portion of 
the state I very seriously doubt the 
value of the remedy for that section. 
If the fall is warm, the fly will reach 
the perfect state before winter, and 
when this happens it is certain to be 
destroyed. 
- Oe 
The Army Worm. 
Chicago, July 21.—A pest that resem- 
bles the army worm and goes by that 
name, though substantial differences 
between the two are discernible, has 
made its appearance in the out fields of 
Illinois. The fall wheat was seriously 
damaged by the severity of the winter 
and the spring wheat was retarded by 
the lateness of the season. Thefarmers 
have had to plow up their wheat fields 
to a large extent and sow them with 
other crops in order to get anything from 
the soil, and now comes the army worm 
and devours the oats. The worm is 
chiefly found in the northern part of the 
State. The rapidity with which it works 
is shown in the statement of a corres- 
pondennt that a field of forty acres of 
oats was destroyed in forty-eight hours. 
The worms appear to be governed by 
considerations that are unfathomable, 
for they will completely destroy one 
field of oats and leave another field, sep- 
arat d only by a rail fence, untouched 
Unfortunately, however, the fields left 
untouched are not very numerous. In 
the fields that are ravaged the worms 
discriminate between the tender and 
succulent stalks and those that are com- 
paratively old and dry. The latter they 
avoid. Estimates of the loss cannot be 
made with any degree of accuracy, as 
the worms are still at work and nobody 
knows what they may accomplish before 
they get through. It is impossible to tell 








Britain will want some of our wheat, 
which will keep up prices. If we had 


8. Teach thy daugiiter how to critap 
her hair and to flirt with her fellow, 
then the nice young man who parts his | 


exactly how much harm they have done 


| soluble in water which is available as 
‘plant food; Any analysis of a soil 
| which only tells its composition, is of 
little value unless it can show the active 
'matter ready to be taken up by the crop. 
| Lime acts upon the dormant matter in 
the soil, and performs the important 
function of rendering these active. 
Clay soils generally contain within 
themselves potash and soda, and we 
know by experiment that lime liberates 
theseinorganicelements. According to 
Prof. Way, lime helps to form a valu- 
able class of salts known as double sili- 
cates or alumina, whieh has the power 
of absorbing ammonia from the atmos- 
phere. Lime neutralizes the acids in the 
soil and sweetens the herbage, besides 
supplying food for the perfect growth 
of the crops. Itis thoughtby some to 
be a wasteful practice to allow lime to 
come in immediate contact with farm 
ard manure, thinking it would cause a 
oss of ammonia; but they overlook the 
controlling influence consequent upon 
the action taking place in the soil. The 
action of caustic lime upon a mixtue 
of farmyard manure and decayed organ- 
ic matter produces a most valuable fer- 
tilizer, viz., nitrate of potash. Lime be- 
sides being a plant food, and bringing in- 
to useful condition the several organic 
and inorganic matters in the soil, also 
improves its physical character, render- 
ing stiff and tenacious clays more fri- 
ableand easy to work. However, the 
use of lime renders a supply of other 
manure necessary, and under a good 
system of husbandry the increase of 
crops will increase the quantity of ma- 
nure. Taking into account the various 
functions it performs, it is one of our 
best natural manures. However, it can 
not be expected to produce its full ef- 
fects immediately after being applied 








in the fields that they have visited be-' 
cause as just stated, they do not destroy 


If you are billious, take Dr. Pierce's 
“Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” the original 
“Little Liver Pills.” Of all druggiste. 


Le Due’s Tea Farm. 
Le Duc’s famous tea farm appears to 
bea miserable sham and a pretense. 
Commodore Saunders, long connected 
with the Agricultural Department and 
well known in connection with the Na- 


tional Grange, was recently sent to 
South Carolina by Commissioner Lor- 
ing to investigate the experiments in 
tea culture of which Le Duc had made 
such extensive advertisements. Mr. 
Saunders has made his report to Com- 
missioner Loring. Heshows that the 
tea farm is simply one of those exhaust- 
ed plantations of which the south has so 
many, literally worn out by successive 
crops, Without care or fertilization. 
There is upon the place the ruins of an 
old mansion once occupied by a former 
governor of the State, and an artificial 
lake in which there is not a drop 
of water, The money expended by 
Gen. Le Duc thus far seems to have 
been mainly appropriated to remove 
the old ruins and in attempting to re- 
build the mansion and laying out an 
avenue through the grounds. It does 
not ms ed what particular relation the 
expenditure of money for that purpose 
has to the cultivation of tea. Gen. Le 
Duc proposed to fill up the lake, build 
an iron bridge over it, and possibly to 
cultivate his tea. planted in pots, on 
that bridge. The soil, according to 
Saunder’s-seport, is poor, hungry sand, 
some portions of which may possibly 
have once been classed as a poor sandy 
loam, but it now can support only the 
scantest kind of vegetation, and has 
scarcely a trace of loam. It is in no sense 
adapted to tea-culture. Mr. Saunders 
thinks that the tea experiments, if they 
are to be made at all, should be made 
much further soutn, and he _ believes 
that Florida presents the most favorable 
condition. He reports that at present 
some $300 per month is paid for the su- 
pervision of $60 worth of labor. The 
only results of the $15,000 appropriated 
by Congress for tea eulture are to be 
found on this farm. The place has not 
evena stableforthe mules. Mr. Saun- 
ders recommends that the farm be aban 
doned and that one person be retained 
to take charge of the tea plants already 
there. Dr. Loring will take the matter 
under advisement.—Chicago Tribune. 


5 Ee 
Another Cabinet Officer 

Is wanted at Washington. The Mir- 
ror and Farmer at Exeter, N. H., in no- 
ticing the appointment of Dr. Loring as 
commissioner of agriculture has this to 
say: 

“We sincerely congratulate the doc- 
tor, the president and farmers upon this 
appointment. We think a man lke the 
doctor, standing officially at the head of 
American agriculture, which, besides 
mostly feeding fifty millions of people, 
furnishes four-tifths of our exports, 
ought to have as much influence in 
shaping the administration of our gov- 
ernment as he who is ‘head-clerk’ of a 
few old ships called the navy, or he who 
isthe same to twenty-five thousand 
men called the army. We would make 
Loring a cabinet ofticer.” 

And why not? Why should not the 
agricultural interest of the country be 
placed upon something near the eleva- 
ted position it should occupy? Georege 
B. Loring or any other capable man at 
its head, it matters not who, the great 
increasing importance of American 
agriculture requires that its claims 
should be more fully recognized. Its 
chief ought ere this to have been made 
one of the president’s advisers. 

Itis amatter of astonishment tbat 
this much needed change has been so 
long delaved. If our national legisla- 
tors would devote less time to squab- 
bles over thedistribution of official pa- 
tronage, and more to the needful legis- 
lation, they would more faithfully ful- 
fill the duties they are sent to perform. 
—Keokuk Constitution. 


The Wood Pulp Monopoly. 

A reader desires an explanation of what 

wood pulp means, and why its position on 
the tariff sheet provokes indignation, Wood 
pulp isa leading ingordient in the manu- 
facture of paper. The paper upon which 
the Observer is printed is from one-quarter 
to one-half wood pulp; its proportion in 
other kinds of paper varies with the quality 
of the article. It is made by sawing spruce 
and poplar logs into blocks and running 
them thorough fiber machines, A _ very 
few men own the patent upon this process. 
Last year it was asserted that Congressmen 
Warner Miller, of New York, and Russell, 
of Massechstetts, were the sole owners of 
this process in the United States. It may 
be that some others are interested in it, 
but to all practcal intent these two may- be 
regarded as the American proprietors of 
the monopoly. Owning this, they are able 
to say how much wood pulp shall be sold 
for, and thus regulate the price of paper. 
They have grown wealthy by forcing up 
this price and by preventing the importa- 
tion of wood pulp under heavy duties— 
leyying a direct tax upon the education and 
intelligence of the country. 
The newspapers and publishers and the 
general public united fifteen months ago 
in the demand that wood pulp be stricken 
form the tariff sheet and place on the free 
list. The object of this demand was to 
throw open the market to Canadian com- 
petition—not because there is not wood 
enough over here, but simply to force this 
handful of monopolists down to a decent 
price. The two congressman named above 
made a desperate fight against the popular 
demand and succeeded by dint of combina- 
tion with other congressman, who wanted 
protection for other articles, in keeping the 
duty on wood pulp up and maintaining 
their monopoly. It is because of this that 
the New York Times, Tribune and Even- 
ing Post, the Utica Harald and very many 
other Republican papers denounced Warner 
Miller as an unfaithful representative of the 
people. 








Life in Florida. 


We will freely admit that our summers 
are longer than we like, but they are far 
more pleasant than in Ohio or any other 
State north, where we have spent many 
hot, sultry days. Here we always have a 
cool breeze from the ocean or gulf, making 
it very pleasant in the shade at noonday. 
In midsummer, work stops at eleven to 
half-past eleven o’clock, and is not re- 
sumed until 2 p.m. We have never heard 
of a sun-stroke, and my old friend Judge 
Speer told me he had lived here thirty 
eight years and had never heard of. a case. 
We have our daily rains in June, July and 
August. A good shower falls almost dailv, 
which keeps us refreshed as to health, 
We have twenty-eight settlers in a radius 
of two and a half miles of us, and in the 
past five years bat three persons have 
died, the youngest being seventy years 





ae 


other six,and the latter had been 
valid for twenty years. We neve 
need of a doctor. We enjoy the 
health in proportion to our dj 
prepartion is needed here 

hence the “natives” do not wo 
Englanders, as they live prin 
Sweet-potaso patch and milk from af 

cows. Such livers have a bad color, ve 
we all get bronzed with tan from the * o 
and sun. Work as you do north oe on 
a similar diet, and I will warrant ag = 
health in Orange county, Florida a 
be had on the globe. —— 
I 

Fairs for 1881. 


STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRs, 


Illinois, Peoria, Ill., Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, 

Ohio, Columbus, O., Aug. 29 to Sept. 2, 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 5 to17 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 26 to 39 

Iowa, Des Moines, Sep. 5 to 9. 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Wis. Se 

N. W. Agr’l and Mech’! Ass’n, 
Sept. 12 to 17. c 

Nebraska, Omaha, Neb., Sept 12 to 18, 

Minnesota, Rochester, Sept. 5 to 10. 

Chicago Exposition, Chicago, Sept 7 to Oay 

St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Oct 3 to 8. 

Montana, Helena, Sept 26. 

Texas Capital State Fair Ass’n, Austin, Oy, 

18 to 22. 

Michigan, Jackson, Mich., Sept. 19 to 28, 

Tri-State Fair Ass’n, Toledo, Sept. 12 to17 

Kansas State Fair Ass’n, Topeka, Sept 12-11, 

Northwestern Expo’n, Minneapolis, Sept 510, 

Central Ohio, Mechanicsburg, Sept 13 16, 

MISSOURI FAIRS, 

Saline Co., Sweet Springs, Aug 15-20 

Pike Co., Louisiana, Aug 16-20 

Lafayette Co., Higginsville, Aug 23-27 

Callaway Co., Fulton, Aug 23-27 

Boone. Co., Sturgeon, Aug 30 to Sept 8 

Audrain Co., Mexico, Aug 30 to Sept 3 

Boone Co., Columbia, Sept 6-10 

Saline Co., Marshall, Sept 6-10 

Jackson Co., Kansas City, Sept 12-17 

Cole Co., Jefferson City, Sept 13-17 

Monroe Co., Paris, Sept 13 16 

Pettis Co., Sedalia, Sept 20-24 

nae ted Co., Montgomery City, Sept % 

to 2 

Marion Co., Hannibal, Sept 27-31 

Moniteau Co, California, Sept 27-30 

St. Louis Co., St. Louis, Oct 3-8 

Knox Co., Edina, Oct 4-6 

Northeast Mo., Williamstown, Sept. 19 to 28 

District Fair, Appleton City, Aug 30 to Sept? 

Platte Co., Platte City, Aug 30 to Sept 3 

Nodaway Co., Maryville, Sept 19 to 24 

Franklin Co., Washington, Sept 14 to 16 

ILLINOIS COUNTY FAIRS. 


Adams county, Camp Point, Sept 5-9 
Boone, Belvidere, Sept 6-9 

Brown, Mt. Sterling, Aug 22-26 
Bureau, Princeton, Sept 20-23 
Carroll, Mt. Carroll, Sept 6-9 

Cass, Virginia, Sept 13-16 
Champaign. Champaign, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Chicago, Chicago, Sept 2-17 

Clay, Flora, Sept 27 30 

Coles, Charleston, Sept 13-17 
Crawford, Robinson, Sept 27-30 
Cumberland, Prairie City, Sept 8 to Oct 1 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 3ept 19-23 
DeKalb, Sycamore, Sept 20-23 
DeWitt, Clinton, Aug 23-26 
Douglas, Tuscola, Sept 13-18 
DuPage, Wheaton, Sept 6-8 

Edgar, Paris, Sept 6 9 

Edwards, Albion, Oct 4-7 
Effingham, Effingham, Oct 4-7 
Fayetie, Vandalia, Sept 21-23 . 
Ford, Paxton, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Franklin, Benton, Oct 11-14 
Fulton, Canton, Oct 4-7 

Fulton, Avon, Sept 20-23 

Gallatin, Shawneetown, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 18-21 
Hamilton, McLeansboro, Sept 13-17 
Hancock, Warsaw, Oct 19-21 
Henderson, Biggsville, Sept 13-16 
Henry, Cambridge, Aug 29 to Sept 2 
Iroquois, Onargo, Sept 13-16 
[roquois, Watseka, An}, 15 

Jackson, Carbondale, Oct 11-14 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 20 23 
Jefferson, Mt. Vernon, Oct 11-14 
Jersey, Jerseyville, Oct 11 to 14 
JoDaviess, Galena, Sept 27-30 
JoDaviess, Warren, Sept 13-16 
Jane, Aurora, Sept 13-16 

Kendall, Bristol, Sept 6 9 

Knox, Knoxville, Sept 12-16 

Lake, Libertyville, Sept 21-23 
Lake, Waukegan, Sept 26 to Oct 1 
LaSalle, Ottawa, Sept 5-10 
Livingston, Pontiac, Sept 13-16 
Livingston, Fairbury, Sept 5-9 
Logan, Lincoln, Aug 29 to Sept 2 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 6-9 

Macon, Decatur, Sept 20-23 
Macoupin, Carlinville, Sept 6-9 
Marion, Centralia, Sept 27-30 
Marshall, Wenona, Sept 19-23 
Mason, Havana, Oct 4-7 

Massac, Metropolis, Sept 13-16 
McDonough, Macomb, Sept 13-16 
HcHenry, Woodstock, Sept 13-16 
McLean, Bloomington, Sept 21-24 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 20-23 
Montgomery, Hillsboro, Sept 27-30: 
Morgan, Jacksonville, Aug 22-26 
Moultrie, Sullivan, Sept 20-28 
Ogle, Oregon, Sept 20-23 

Ogle, Rochelle, Sept 6-9 

Perry, Pinckneyville, Oct 4-7. 
Platt, Monticello, Aug 15-19 

Pike, Pittsfield, Sept 20-23 

Pope, Golconda, Oct 5-8 
Randolph, Sparta, Sept. 28-30. 
Randolph, Chester, Oct 11.14 
Richland, Olney, Sept 13 17 

Rock Island, Port Byron, Sept 7-3: 
Rock Island, Hillsdale Sept 14-16 
Sangamon, Springfield, Sept 12-17 
Schuyler, Rushville, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Shelby, Shelbyville, Sept 20-24 
Stark, Wyoming, Sept 6-9 

Stalk, Toulon, Sept 20-23 

St. Clair, Belleville, Oct 11-14 
Tazewell, Delavan, Sept 12-16 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 13-17 
Vermillion, Catlin, Sept 13 
Vermillion, Danville, Sept 20.24 
Vermillion, Hoopeston, Aug 22-26 
Warren, Monmouth, Sept 6-9 
White, Carmi, Sept 6-10 
Whiteside, Sterling, Sept 13-16 
Whiteside, Morrison, Sept 6 9 
Whiteside, Albany, Aug 31 to Sept 2 
Williamson, Marion, Sept 27-30 
Wannebago, Rockford, Sept 12-16 
Woodford, El Paso, Sept 12-17 
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Cot. COLMAN: Permit me te 54) 
to Mr..L. A. Roussell through the RU 
RAL WORLD that if his bleachihg pro% 
ess on cane juice is a success, I shou 
like to hear from him soon, with d 
scription and prices. I believe may 
of the readers of the RuRAL WorL? 
would like to read something from bs 
pen if his process is a success. Z 
F. KINGSLEY: 
Hebron, Neb., July 19th, 1881. 





Young, middle aged, or old men, suffering 
from nervous debility and kindred weak 
nesses, should send two stamps for _— 
treatise, giving successful treatment. Wor 

Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, * 





old. One had lived here fifteen years, the 
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Aug. 4 
Recently W. H. Vanderbilt drove his 
} tock road team, Small Hopes and L 
. H ysander, 
Live 5 Breeder. to a top wagon a ‘athe, at the Gentle- 
R —— | men’s Driving park, in 2:24%, of which 
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W. C. France, owner of the great trot- 
ting stallion Alexander, not satisfied 
with the recent defeat of the animal at 
Chicago has issued a challenge to Sam- 
uel J. Morgan, owner of Piedmont, to 
trot the stallions again at Belmont or 
Point Breeze, Philadelphia, for $25,000 
er $50,000 a side. The match has not 
yet been consummated. 


Horses That Stumble. 

In the matter of stumbling Capt. 
Hayes (in his new book “riding on the 
Flat and across the country”) goes into 
its theory, drawing distinctions that 
may be very servicable. He explains 
that there are two kinds of stumbling, 
One is really dangerous, when the horse 
js either weak in the forelegs, or 
cramped in the action, or with the phys- 
ical defect of two straight shoulders. 
But when stumbling arises from the 
knee being insufficiently bent or the toe 
unduly depressed, thereby catching up 
on and inequality in the ground, it may 
be safely disregarded, unless the animal 
is intended for show rather than use. 
We may add, for ourselves, that we 
have ridden excellent horses with this 
failing; that frequently as they might 
trip or stumble, experience told us that 
they were absolutely sure-footed; but 
that what we chiefly objected to was. 
that in cases when they were nervous. 


each trip led almost invariably to asue 
cession of others. That suchstumbling 
comes of a slovenly manner of going 
there can be no doubt. 

It happens comparitively seldom in 
exhilirating weather or when the horse 
has been brought fresh out of the stable; 
but when listless and languid, or when 
fatigue begins te tell, then you are quick- 
ly made aware of his condition by his 
blundering. Capt. Hayes’ chapters on 
flat-racing, steeplechasing and training 
will be read with interest even by ama 
tuers. He backs up his own opinions 
and experience on these subjets by com- 
munications from well-known trainers 
and jockeys. <As to giving “orders” ina 
race, his ideas seems to us very sensible. 
With a young hand. instruction may be 
necessary, but if the jockey be a fairly 

ood one, the riding should be left to 
is discretion. It is impossible to fore- 
see all possible circumstances, and de- 
cisions must be taken on thespur of the 
moment. <As for starting, he calls at- 
tention tothe necessity of “getting off” 
as quickly as possible—a matter in 
which, though it is obviously of para- 
mount importance, some people would 
appear strangely indifferent. As he 
says, “whatever distance is lost in the 
start must be made up when the horses 
are galloping, at which time the effort 
to regain the lost lenghts may very pos- 
sibly be equivalent to throwiug away an 
advantage of as many pounds.—Satur- 
day Review. 
- ro 

The fiber of national character is seen 
in nothing so much as in our sports. It 
is to the honor of our Engiish characte: 
that the sports of England are manly 
and sincere. There is a fine touch of 
poetry in those cabled sentences: “A 
veteran sportsman says: “I have seen 
a few Derbys, St. Legers and Oaks, but 
never witnessed so much enthusiasm, or 
heard such cheering ag when Lroquois 
was led back after his brilliant victory.” 
The best points of the English charac- 
ter come out in this spontaneous tribute 
of the multitude to the victory of an 
opponent. We see in this magnani- 
mous recognition of superior merit the 
first lesson to be learned in the world 
of sport. What gives sport—to use the 
word in its comprehensive sense—its 
highest value 1s the fact that its pursuit 
develops the manliest qualities. The 
true sportsman is always the man— 
true-blooded, vigorous, vascular—with- 
out subterfuge or guile; loving the sea, 
the meadow, the forest; witha clear, 
clean, beaming eye; his body trained to 
the highest point of physical uses, and 
earnest to reach the same perfection in 
the agencies about him. He must have 
the best gun, the best ships, the best 
hounds, the best horses. The straining 

or perfection, this identification of the 
man With perfection in all forms and 
phases, is what should make sporting as 
much to be cherished by our statesmen 
and lawgivers as were the Olympian 
games by the Greeks. There is a fine 
story of the Duk» of Wellington watch- 
inga group of Eton boys at cricket. 
“There,” said the Duke, “is where we 
won the battle of Waterloo.” It would 
be curious to know how far the sport- 
ing quality in the American people af- 
fected our victories and defeats. When 
the South began the war it was her sons, 
inured to the forest and the fieid— 
huntsmen, marksmen horsemen—who 
Swept victory out of our reach. The 
North began to win when the keen-eyed, 
Strong-limbed men from the forest came 
to the front and brought into the war. 
the qualities which made them the best 
umbermen in Maine, and the best pio- 
neers in Minnesota and Wisconsin.— 
California Spirit. 











Stock Notes. 
_It is estimated that between five and 
81x thousand head of cattle are being 
grazed in Howell county, Mo., this sea 
son. For stock raising—cattle, sheep 
and hogs—Howell presents better ad- 
Soeores than any other county in the 
State, 





A stiff wisp broom is better to remove 
the dust and dirt from a horse’s legs 
40 a curry-comb, Many horse’s with 
thin skins, are exceedingly nervous and 
Testive in the hands of a careless groom 
and this nervousness often degenerates 
nto viciousness. 
Angus cattle are bringing higher pri- 
A how in Scotland than Short-horns. 
ta late sale a cow brought 225 guineas, 
ps $1,125, and others, with bulls, from 
“ohue, 0.180 guineas. The average price 
Htined for 15 cows was $273. Itisey- 
i ent that the breed of Angus cattle is 
Qcreasing rapidly, not only in Scotland 
at in England. 
ala. Wm. Gentry sold and delivered 
of Pt lot of beeves ever shipped out 
= ettis county, Mo., to E. W. McEI- 
all the & week ago.. These beeves were 
he cae ughbreds, being the calves of 
- celebrated Durham bull, Red Cloud, 
Thee raised on ay Gentry’s farm. 
® Were ninety-six in the herd and 
averaged 1,455 pounds. 


the first half mile was trotted in 1:10%. 
Mr. Vanderbilt confidently expects to 
beat his own record of 2:28, which he 
made some few_years ago, with Lady 
Mac and Small Hopes, with the above 
team, within the next month, as they 
are improving daily. 

The thoroughbred colt Hindoo, by 

Virgil, out of Florence by Lexington, 
bred by Mr. Swigert, of Kentucky, won 
in his two year old form $9,450 for his 
breeder, and was then sold to the 
Messrs. Dwyer Bros., of New York, 
for $15,000. He is now three years 
old, has run three times for his new 
owners, winning each time, viz: the 
Blue Ribbon, at Lexington; the Ky., 
Derby and Clark siakes at Louisville; 
the three stakes aggregating $9,700. 
Total winnings to date $19,750. 
_ Bulk in a horse, either in sire or dam, 
is not always an indication of strength; 
it may only develop coarseness of 
muscle and bone. Strength depends 
upon the fineness of the texture of 
the muscles, and also upon the fine- 
ness and hardness .of bone. Heavy 
horses as well as heavy men are often 
« burden to themselves, although we 
have known of splendid exceptions to 
them, both in the human and also in 
the equine race. The thoroughbred is 
the most powerful of all the other 
breeds of horses. He will jump a 
tive-feot fence with 150 pounds upon 
his back, while few other breeds 
could carry themselves over. 


A practical stock grower advises his 
brother farmers not to be in a hurry to 
destroy any animal that may break a 
leg, for by means ot plasler of Paris 
(not land plaster) and some bagging 
strips, the limb may be set and sup- 
ported until the fractured bone unites 
again. His plan has been, both with 
calves and sheep, to wind the strips of 
bagging about the broken limb, plaster 
over with calcined plaster mixed to a 
thin paste, wind another over that and 
apply more plaster, the leg being 
f stened by splints of wood until the 
plaster sets. The animal would limp 
around for a few days on three legs, 
but recovers without blemish. 


Kansas City Price Current: The Tex- 
4S Cattle drive for this season is pretty 
well over already. Most of the cattle 
that came west have either been deliv- 
ered or sold. There have been but few 
sales of herds around the hotels the past 
week, as most men had previously sold 
out, Yet the market was firm, and 
there were more buyers than sellers. 
The only prominent sales reported, since 
our last issue were Mvore & Allen to 
Hunter & Evans 2,000 three year-old 
wintered steers, delivered at ranch near 
Sheridan, Kansas, at $22.50 per head. 
Day & Ellison to Geo. W. West, 6,000 
through cattle, ones and twos, to be de- 
livered next June on p. t. Geo. W. West 
to B. A. Sheidley, 5,000 two and thres 
year old steers, #0 be delivered the last 

art of this month at #16. and $18. 

Jrumm & Snider, 1,700 wintered three- 
vear-old steers at $24, to be delivered at 
Caldwell this week. 

Jersey Bell of Scituate (7828), the 
property of Mr. Charles O. Ellms, of 
Scituate, Mass., died on the 11th inst.. 
of milk fever, having dropped a bull 
calf the day previous. She was gener- 
ally regarded as one of the most valua- 
ble Jersey cows in this or any other 
country, and many connoisseurs pro 
nounced her the best that has vet been 
produced. She was dropped July 10, 
1871, got by Victor (3550) out of one of 
his own daughters. She had always 
been an exceptional butter yielder since 
first coming in at three vears old. A 
peculiarity of her cream and butter wag 
its depth of golden color, which was 
maintained throughout the year, being 
of the same shade upon winter feed in 
February that it was on grass in June. 
In her seven-year-old season, Mr. Ellms 
tested her separately for a year, and ob- 
tained 705 pounds of butter within the 
365 days, a yield that made her famous 
throughout this country and England. 
A year ago in June she gave, with ex- 
tra feed, 25 pounds and 3 ounces of but- 
ter in a single week. The first calf, 
dropped in 1874, was butchered. The 
others are still living. Of the females 
Mr. Elims retains three, one of which 
has given 18 pounds of butter in one 
week, and «a fourth helongs to H. S. 
Russell, of Milton, Mass. There are 
three bulls, of which the oldest, King of 
Scituate, is owned by Mr. Orestes 
Pierce of California; thé second, Duke 
of Scituate, owned by Mr. A. B. Dar- 
ling, of New York, and the calf just 
dropped, whieh belongs to Charles L. 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, Pa. As al} 
have large and prominent herds of 
Jerseys the blood of this famous cow is 
likely to become widely perpetuated. 





sancnneononon geod 
Facts About Horses. 

An “Equestrian Manager” in England 
gives the following interesting facts about 
horses : 

It scarcely needs stating that a good mem- 
ory is indispensible in learning anything. 
And if a horse has to learn a trick or routine 
performance, he can only do so by remem- 
bering it from time to time of going through 
it. Both horses and dogs have wonderfw 
memories; but I will narate one or two in- 
stances relatir.g to the horse. 

I was once driving to Long-Milford in Suf- 
folk at a spet where there was a bridge, lead- 
ing over a river. As we approached the 
bridge, the horse pulled up, and would not 
move on again without whipping. For some 
time I was at a loss to account for this freak: 
but it afterward occurred to me that the last 
time I had crossed that bridge and with the 
same horse, [ had pulled up at that spot to 
speak to a man, 

Unless there is a reason to the contrary, 
we always prefer occupying the same field 
each time we visit a town. Sometimes it 
happens that the stud-groom, who is gener- 
ally with the first wagon, forgets which field 
itis. But by giving tle horse bis head and 
leaving him to himself, he will most certainly 
pull up at the right gate. The groom never 
finds him to be wrong, and drives straight 
in. 

When in Southampton some years since, 1 
bad to pass up High street daily, and had a 
different horse almost every day. Whichev- 
er horse J had he would slacken speed at the 
Star Hotel, and want to turn into the yard. 
Upon mentioning this to the groom, he ex- 
plained that, five years previously, when the 
circus was in Southampton, the stud had 
been stabled at the Star, and the horses had 
not yet forgotten the p' \e 

I de ay opinion, founded upon close 
and varied obsetvation, that horses can and 
do convey to-each other very exactaintelli- 
gence by the sounds they produce, from the 





proud, sonorous néeighing of a full-spirited 





horse, down to tLe whinnyings and snortings 
and other little sounds with which all keep- 
ers of horses are familiar. Onoe, in a long 
stable containing twenty stalls in a row, & 
horse at one end was dying. Near the other 
end was a horse of a timid disposition, 
which showed marked signs of dread and 
extreme nervousness, as though conscious of 
what was going on; trembling from head to 
foot, and streaming with perspiration. I 
feel convinced that intelligence of what was 
passing had reached this horse, and that, be- 
ing & nervous temperament, the poor animal 
had been troubled to the painful extent we 
had witnessed, 
Senne call : 
Care for Animals. 

Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his 
sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt in any case bring them again unto 
thy brother, And if thy brother be not 
nigh unto thee, or if thon know him not, 
then thou shalt bring it unto thine own 
house, and it shall be with thee until thy 
brother seek after it, and thou shalt restore 
it to him again. 

In like manner shalt thou do with his ass ; 
and so shalt thou do with his raiment; and 
with all lost things of thy brother’s, which 
he has lost, and thou hast found, shalt thou 
do likewise: thou mayest not hide thyself. 

Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or ox 
fall down by the way, and hide tnyself from 
them: thou shalt surely help him to lift 
them up again.—Deut., chap. 22. 








Various Notes. 
Jim Malone, who was one of the best 3- 
year-olds out last season, died recently at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. James A. Grinstead of Kentucky, has 
entered two colts in the English Derby of 
1883 and two fillies in the Oaks. 


Bell’s Life says that $50,000 was offered 
not long ago by an American gentieman for 
the Kngli-h race-horse Isonomy. 

Peregrine, who ran second to Iroquois, has 
forfeited all prior engagements, and is being 
specially prepared for the St. Leger. 

Pierre Lorillard has shipped nine more 
thoroughbreds for the stable at Newmarket, 
Eng., among them being Aranza and Gerald. 


Ona recent race day in one of the Eng- 
lish meetings, Archer, the jockey of Iroquois, 
when he won the Derby rode five winners out 
of seven. 


In this country, green corn fodder, prop- 
erly grown and fed, yields the greatest 
amount to milk and flesh, for the same ex- 
penditare, of any other crop grown. 


‘The experimental cargo of wheat shipped 
from St Paul for Glasgow, Scotland, by 
way of New Orleans, reached the latter 
port in perfect condition. This simple fact 
is of vast importance to the west, 


The great west is increasing the ship- 
ment of dead meat to the eastern seaboard. 
In time, most of the western cattle will be 
slaughtered before shipment. The railroads 
are constantly making improvements in re- 
frigerator cars, and facilities for shipment 
of dead meat—cattle, sheep and hogs. 


Mary’s little lamb is now called upon to 
hide its diminished head, An English mil- 
ler keeps a flock of geese that are so devot- 
edly attached to him that they have on 
many occasions followed hima mile to the 
village, where he went to transact business, 
aud on a recent Sunday they followed him 
to churck. On arrival at the sanctnary he 
tried to dismiss them, but they declined to 
be dismissed and wanted to follow him in, 
and he was compelled to forego attendance 
apon the dispensation of the gospel and 
proceed home at the head of his feathered 
army, making a qveer procession, which 
was no doubt enjyyed far more by the 
principal participant. 





e 
he Pig Pen. 
How to Make Pigs Pay. 

Pigs must be made to take care of 
themselves. <A farmer cannot afford to 
wait on them only so far as such labor 
will turn to profitableaccount. It pays 
a farmer tomakethe pens warm, to give 
the pigs plenty of bedding, and toshov- 
el out manure. Advantage must be ta- 
ken also of the season to make the gain 
on them while the warm weather lasts, 
as winter fattening is nearly always 
done at a discount, and always requires 
stimulating or hardy food, which is the 
most expensive. <A pig will gainas fast 
again on the same amount of food in 
warm weather. I have learned this by 
experience, and it also accords with the 
philosophy of the case. I last season 
slaughtered a pen of pigs which did not 
gain anything for amonth. They were 
fed all of the cooked corn they would 
eat, but they would not eat any more 
than enough to hold their own. I con- 
sider the month’s feeding a total loss, 
except the manure which they made, 
and that would not more. than compen- 


sate for the labor connected with them 
The rise in price which was hoped for 
did not come. It may be set down as a 
general rule that pigs should be put in- 
to market before cold weather. In old 
times holding pigs until late in the sea- 
son was good economy, as the price in- 
variably went up. But nowadays such 
instances are rare, as the surplus of the 
west fully supplies the market. I ques- 
tion the economy in this direction of 
wintering shoats. There is no-possible 
profit in them if wintered on corn, as 
the growth will not be equal to the cost. 
It costs as mue!: to winter a pig of this 
class as it would a breeding sow. 
Breeding sows are the kind of porcine 
upon which a farmer should calculate 
profits. They should bear young twicea 
year, and should be kept for a number 
of years. An old mother is more profit- 
able every way than a young one, as she 
will bear more young, of better size, and 
take better care of them not only at the 
time of birth, but during the period of 
suckling. When properly trained or ed- 
ucated, an old dam is not half the trou- 
vle to take care of as a young one. A 
pig designed for this purpose should be 
educated, and if there has been painstak- 
ing to fit her for her maternal life, the 
care of herself and young will be mate- 
rially lessened, and the risks or losses 
will amount to little or nothing. She 
should be made tame and used to hand- 
ling, as a wild and refractory mother 











will do constant damage to herself or 
her offspring. She should be made to; 
follow her owner anywhere. She should: 
always be kept orderly to avoid the risks | 
of jumping fence or other unruly acts. 
The most important thing is, not to al-| 
low the breeding sow to get her full 
growth; that condition should only be; 
had when fitted for slaughter. What I: 
mean is, that a breeding sow is not a 


porker to be made fat and heavy, but 
rather to be kept lean and simply in a 
thrifty or strong condition. When fat 
and heavy she will not take sufficient 
exercise to be a healthy breeder, and 
moreover, when she has young she will 
be clumsy and liable to tread on the lit- 
tle pigs or lay on them. 

A fat, overgrown sow will not get up 
when she feels or hears a young one on 
whom she is lying; whereas, one in a 
lighter condition and not so lazy and 
sluggish would jump up before the lit- 
tle one was suffocated or crushed. 
fat sow is liable to be more feverish at 
the time of weaning, and hence an un- 
natural mother liable to destroy her 
young; neither will such a one have so 
good a supply of milk. I have spoken 
of double crops in the economy of pig 
raising. This idea [ make practical by 
first raising a crop of early sweet corn, 
which is fed to the pigs, being eut up 
green (stalks and all). On the same 
land a crop of turnips is produced, the 
seed being sown after the last cultivat- 
ing of the corn. After a crop of clover 
has been taken off, the same ground may 
be turned over, and having been thor- 
oughly cultivated and put in good or- 
der, a crop of turnips may also be pro- 
duced. If the clover should be of an 
early variety,Sweaish turnips, more nu- 
tritious, may be grown. A crop of tur- 
nips made to follow barley. A few acres 
of turnips grown as supplementary crop, 
to which the pigs must be made to help 
themselves, wil! make @ Basis for a plen- 
tiful supply of feed, whieh will lessen 
materially the cost aan An 
acre which may ade to produce 
from twenty to thirty tons of mangels 
will lay the founda for cheap win- 
tering. The grain demand will then be 
cut down to extra feeding to the moth. 
ers while suckling, and to the young 
pigs during the summer and autumn. 
Che breeding sows should be made to 
live exclusively, with the above excep 
tion, on roots or grass or other cheap 
succulent food, such as sweet corn 
stalks, sugar-cane, apples, &c. Under 
this system there is profit in pigs—F. 
D. Curtice, in New York Tribune. 

———-—-  - eo 
Swine Notes. 


It is claimed that an acre of ground 
containing good clover will pasture five 
head of hogs for four months. Now we 
believe that it would take pretty near 
all the corn that would grow onan acre 
of ground to keep five head of hogs in 
good condition for that period of time. 
If we are right there can be no doubt 
but that clover is the cheapest food for 
hogs in the summer, at any rate it is at- 
tended with no trouble to feed them, and 
besides, hogs pasture? on clover are in 
a far better condition than if fed on corn, 
as they are better framed, healthier and 
eat better, and will fatten better when 
shut up for that purpose. There isa 
great difference, however, in breeds of 
hogs i» regard to living on clover. Some 
are not near as fond of it as others, but 
Poland China, Suffolk, Berkshire and 
several other breeds like it. 

The thoroughbred pig, in starting a 
herd, is chiefly valuable in breeding to 
common stock. Bv using a thorough- 
bred boar upon common sows, a half- 
blood is obtained that does very well for 
breeding purposes, which can be further 
improved by selecting the best sow pigs, 
feeding them liberally, and again getting 
a thoroughbred boar to use with them. 
If thig is practiced a year or two it will 
produv’ pigs equal to pure blood. But 
grade or impure males should never be 
used, as the tendency is to run back to 
the scrub. The thoroughbred if pur- 
chased young, can be obtained for a 
smill sum. He can be used one season 
and then sold, or castrated and fed, when 
he will, of himself, almost or quite pay 
for his original cost. Breeding in-and- 
in in the swine family won’t answer. 
Always use new males. 

Pig farming may be profitable or a 
source of loss. A few pigs of almost 
any breed can be grown on adairy farm 
with profit, but when the number is in- 
creased the piggery may becoine an ex- 
pense. It is clearly determined by a 
long experience that pig pork is the pork 
that pays. Young hogs marketed when 
ayear old are much more profitable than 
older ones. This being true—and it is 
especially so in the older States—a breed 
should be selected that matures early 
and fattens quickly. The best pig has 
the least amount of offal in dressing; is 
compact in its parts, and its flesh is of 
the very best quality, Qf such are the 
Essex and Suffolk and some other allied 
“small breeds.” One can “go further 
and fare worse” than to select the Essex 
for the piggery that is to make profita- 
ble returns. There is some prejudice 
against black pigs, but it should be re- 
membered that the color is less than 
skin deep; and the blackest pig ma es 
as white dressed pork as any other. 
Thereis money in pigsif the right breed 
is chosen and properly managed. The 
value of full-blooded pigs over the 
“grade” is strikingly shown when a pair 
of the former is taken into a neighbor- 
hood where only the “common hog” was 
before. 
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x Che Shepherd. 


Rdited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co., Itl., to whom all matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 














A gentleman of Columbus Ohio has 
bought 300,000 pounds of wool mostly 
at 37 cts. and is holding it on specula- 
tion. 





The Arkansas Valley Wool Growers, 
Association have pooled their wool and 
hold for sale at Wichita, Kansas, one 
hundred thousand pounds. Through 
their secretary they invite buyers. 


One hundred sheep were stolen from 
the farm of Fredrick Eckert of Auburn 
township Tuscatanas county Ohio a 
few days ago. This is the biggest and} 
boldest sheep steal on record in that 


section. 
= a Ee eS 


Some Ohio sheep raisers who are 
readers of the RurAL Wortp intend 
coming to southern Missouri on a tour 
of inspection with a view of entering 
largely into sheep raising in this perfect 
sheep paradise. They will bring Ohio 
and W. Va. sheep for a beginning. 








owe 

J, Sharp Walker formerly of *'. 
Mary’s, Kansas, and a spicy writer for 
the Rurat WORLD on sheep and other 





topics is trying to keep cool and avoid 
sunstrokes in Kansas City. He sti!l 
owys a star flock of Merino sheep on 
his Kansas ranch near St. Mary’s. 
When Judge Walker takes recreation 
from books and clients no cow boy on 
the range is happier than he is watch 
ing his cattle, horses and sheep eat the 
luxuriant grass, 


- 


Some new immense sheep companies 





A| are projected, as the little birds tell us, 


for southern Missouri. We understood 
them to say $100,000 in two companies. 
Undoubtedly the near future of Mis- 
souri as a wool growing region is to be 
unequa'ed by anything west through so 
widely famed. The completeness of 
svuthern Missouri for homes, ever 
green pastures, exemption from de- 
structive storms, of snow and hot 
winds, that destroy as with a besom of 
destruction all crops and fruits, com- 
mend Missouri as a good place to come. 
and they are ccming with families, 
flocks, means and culture. The RURAL 
WORLD assures them they will meet 
with a hearty welcome. 


The Mcrino. 

Epiror RuRAL WorLD: Recently I 
wrote, as best I could, an article for 
your columns on “What is the best breed 
of sheep?” The range I gave the ques- 
tion prevented my going into detail as 
[I would have liked, so as to have made 
myself more fully understood. I an- 
swered the question in the most general 
way possible; and my remarks were ap- 
plicable only to the average sheep man, 
not to specialists. 

We want the pure, well established 
breeds, the Merino, Cotswold and South- 
down, preserved in their purity. In or- 
der to do this some must make a busi- 
ness of breeding them for sale as thor- 
oughbreds. Now, of course, some must 
keep one breed and some another. I 
don’t want all to take to my favorite 
breed because, first, I want all three 
preserved; and secondly, I don’t want so 
many to raise my favorite breed that 
the business becomes unprofitable. Now 
the two sources of profit from the sheep 
are wool and mutton. Perhaps no breed 
or cross is equally valuable for both wool 
and mutton. Nobreedcan be most val- 
uable in either that is equally valuable 
in both. Hence, all attempts to invent 
a breed which shall be the best both for 
wool and mutton, are vain. 

The reasons which determined me to 
be a“Merino man” are about as follows: 

1. It is not too late yet to make wool- 
growing in Missouri profitable; and the 
Merino is the breed for wool. 

2. Thereisa vastly greater demand 
for Merinos than for any other breed, to 


cross upon other breeds, especially the 
immense flocks of the west which con- 
sist of the “common” or the “Mexican” 
sheep. 

3. The Merinos are hardiest and in- 
vestment in them is subject to fewest 
risks. 

4. I believe that fine wool is the wool 
of the future and that, therefore, the de- 
mand for Merinos will not die out. 

R. W. GENTRY. 





Pettis county, Mo. 

Bibi iol aiecicscict cae 
Sheep Notes. 

According to. the best information, 
there are abont 4,600,000 sheep in Texas. 
This will probably be increased 20 per 
cent during the coming lambing season, 
bringing the number up to 5,500,000. 
Valuing them at $2 50 each would make 
the total valuation of sheep in Texas 
$13,800,000. 

A French entomologist asserts that 
the wool of different countries can be 
distinguished in market by the beetles 
which frequent the bales. He has iden- 
tified forty-seven species in Australian 
wool; fifty-two in South African wool; 
thirty in South American woo]; sixteen 
in Spanish wool; and six in Russian 
Wool. 

Some idea of the immense flocks of 
sheep owned by “squatters” in New 
Zealand, may be inferred in the follow- 
ing, mentioned in a recent govrenment 
Gazette, published at Canterbury, N. Z: 
Robt. Campbell has 386.000 head; Dal- 
zell & Co, 208,000; Geo. Henry Moore 
90,000 head; Clifford & Wood 80,000; 
Mr. Ketchum 80,000; Mr. McLean 50,000: 
Wm. Robinson 68,000; Sir Dillon Bell 
85,000. 

The Australians have a very strin- 
gent law forthe eradiction of scab in 
sheep. They have “State Scab Inspec- 
tors,” whose business it is to see that the 
law is enforced. Every sheep owner 
who discovers indications of scab in his 
flock is obliged to notify all flock mas- 
ters within a certain radius, of the fact, 
and also to post noticesin public places. 
If the disease is not stamped out with- 
in 90 days, the diseased animals must 
be killed. The result has been that 
scab has almost disappeared from Aus- 
tralian flocks. 

Statistical calculations have evolved 
the fact that the increase in the popula- 
tion of the United States has doubled 
once in 23 years. itis now about 18,000, 
000 larger than in 1860, and the natural 
inference is that «* 1890 it will be about 
64,000,000. Allowing four pounds of 
wool to each person, it will require 256,- 
000,000 pounds of wool to meet the re- 
quirements of the inhabitants of this 
country ten years hence. We are now 
large importers of wool, and yet we have 
countless acres of as good grazing lands 
as eyes ever looked at, with plenty of 
water, and climate in almost any section 
of the country well adapted to the rais- 
ing of sheep and the cultivation of wool. 
The growing demands for goods of all 
kinds of which wool forms the compon- 
ent part, makes it. almost compulsory 
that this branch of industry should '-; 
carefully, matured. In worste) gvods 
our trade.is growing rapid!™, :.ud unless 
we get our supply of we! {rom ourown 
growers, this trade must leave our shores 
for the more hospitable ones of England 
and France, where it is tenderly watch- 
ed over, as it is animportant source of 
wealth. We could and we should turn 
the balance of our trade largely in our 
favor, especially where there is so little 
cost attached, and the inducements are 
SO great. 





Good for Owners of Sheep. 

The law in this state toindemnify the 
owners of sheep in cases of damage 
committed by dogs—passed in 1879— 
was amended at the recent session of 
the legislature in regard to paying out 
moneys collected as atax on dogs. ‘Tie 
officers charged with the assesment and 
collection of this tax should be held to 
strict accountability in the discharge of 
their duties under the law, and farmers 
who are interested in this matter should 
see to it that the provisions of the law in 
this behalf are rigidly enforced. The 
amendments recently made to this law 
are as follows: 

Sec. 1. Beit enacted, etc., That section 
three (3) of an act entitled “An act to 
indemnify owners of sheep in cases of 
damage committed by dogs,” approved 
May 29, 1879, in force July 1, 1879, be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
county treasurers and supervisors hav- 
ing the custody of the funds collected as 
license fees, as aforesaid, to pay the same 
out in the following manner: 

First. By such county treasurers to 
the owners of sheep in their respective 
counties, and by the supervisors to the 
owners of sheep in their respective 
towns, who shall make proof to them 
before the first monday in April in each 
year, a loss or injury to sheep by dogs. 
other than their own, the full amoun 
of the loss or injury so proved, if there 
aie funds sufficient to pay the same; if 
there be not sufficient funds to pay 
such loss or injury, as aforesaid, and 
making proof thereof of in the act pro- 
vided, shall be paid out of such fund 
in proportion to his orher loss or in- 
jury or his or her pro rata share 
thereof. 

Second. If there should be of such 
license fund left in the hands ot the 
county treasurer or town supervisor, 
after paying the losses and injuries sus- 
tained as aforesaid, such balance shall 
be turned into the current county funds, 
in counties not under township organi- 
zation, and be appropriated as the coun- 
ty board may direct, and by the super- 
visor of the town, in counties under 
township organization, into the general 
fund of the town, to be disposed of as 
such town shall see proper. 

Sec. 2. Whereas, the money arising 
from the above tax, is under the law, 
disbursed on the first monday of March 
therefore an emergency exists, and thls 
act shall take effect from and after its 
passage.—Prairie Farmer. 

———— ++ oe —___—_—_ 
Causes of Dew. 

If dew fell it would fall for the same 
reason that rain falis; but dew does not 
fall. It is simply a depcsit of moisture 
always contained in the air to a greater 
or less degree, and which, when there is 
enough of it, will always form on any 
cold body exposed to the moist air, in 
precisely the same way that a cold bot- 
tle or stone, taken from a cold cellar 
and suddenly exposed in the shade to 
the moist, warm summer air, will be- 
come wet. This is not sweating nor 
does this moisture come out of the bot- 
tle or stone as many people believe, but 
from the air. It is for the same reason 
that moisture will condense against the 
window-panes when the air is cold out 
side and moist inside, the moisture 
slowly freezing while its deposits form 
crystal ice which we s@>ften admire ih 
winter. When the weather is cool 
enough the moisture will even freeze 
plants and grass, and then we call it 
hoar frost; if it does not freeze it is 
simply dew. The only point left to be 
explained is why does the ground be- 
come so cool during the night, so much 
cooler than the air above, as to cause 
the latter to deposit its moisture. This 
was for many years a vexed problem 
till Wells first suggested the radiation 
of obscure heat, which takes place from 
the surface Of the earth through the clear 
atmosphere into the space above, and so 
causes the surface to become much 
cooler than the air itself. He demon- 
strated this by means of thermometers 
placed at different heights, and also by 
the fact that dew is only deposited on 
cloudless nights. When thereare clouds 
they reflect the heat or prevent it from 
escaping. The surface of the earth 
thus being kept from cooling, no dew is 
deposited. 

(+--+ © o<mme eS 
Coumpound Oxygen in Epilepsy. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
received from a patient who had used Oom- 
pound Oxygen for epilepsy. It is dated 
March, 1879: “I commenced taking the 
Compound Oxygen last April (1878) for epi- 
lepsy, and have taken four month’s treat- 
ment. It has helped me more than all tlie 
medicines I have taken in the last five years. 
Have only had spasms one time since I com- 
menced taking the Oxygen. I think I am 
entirely cured of the spasms, and I have not 
taken the Oxygen regularly for several 
months, and my health is better in every 
way than for several years before.” Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which is 
sent free, will be found of great value to 
all who are suffering from any chronic dis- 
ease. Address Drs. Starkey & PAueNn. 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Experimenting on the depth at which 
wheat should be covered, the following 
results were obtained. Of fiity graing 
deposited at the depth of eight Inches 
only two came up, and these formed nod 
heads; at seven inches one-fourth came 
up, bn‘ formed no heads.. Ten of the 
fifty came up when covered five inches 
deep, but had defeetive heads. At four 
inches covering there were a few peér- 
fect heads. but most were defective. Of 
those covered three inches all came up; 
but the best yield was from those cov- 
ered only two inches deep. Theco>” - 
tion of the soil as to moisture’; not 
stated, nor the state of thes’.son, but 
we should infer it was »:..1st, or those 

lanted three inche~ \yould have been 
etter than tho: .utwo. The same ex- 
perimenter ~~ ;;s he prefers to cover his 
wheat °:: inch and never more than 
two. 





Worth $200, 

ApziaNn, Mich., April 5, 1880. 
Day Kidney Pad Co.: Gentlemen—We 
are having a very large demand for Day’s 
Kidney Pads. They are giving the best of 
satisfaction. One of our customers has of- 
ten told us that he would not take $200 for 
the one he has if he could not get another. 
Many others are expressing themselves in the 
strongest terms of praise, saying it is the 
first and only remedy that has ever given 

them relief or perfect ease. 
Reep, Beacm & Surru, Druggiste. 
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Letter from Paulus. 

Friends, for the courtesy you have 
shown me, I desire to express my grate- 
ful thanks. My visits to the Circle, 
though not frequent, have been of the 
most pleasurable nature, and for your 
complimentary words and commenda- 
tions you have in return my thanks, 
kind regards and kind wishes. 

To Col. Colman especially we owe 
much. He has devoted a page of his 
paper to amateur writers, and is there- 
by performing a laudable educational 
work. Let all correctly appreciate this 
kindness in Col. Colman. 

To the members with whom I have 
had harmless little tilts, I wish to say 
that their remarks were not at all dis- 
agreeable to me. I don’t mind criti- 
cisms much; they generally furnish 
grounds for some sharp sayings, but 
add little to the stock of truth. 

A member, who came into our midst 
in disguise, accused me of wearing a 








he arrogates to himself. Woman’s em- 
pire is love, and— 
“What the value of a splendid lot, 
Except it’s power to prove ; 
That from the palace to the cot, 
The all of life is love?” 

If mere physical force is to rule, wo- 
man woul not be secure in man’s 
rights if she had them. Per contra, if 
man is manly, woman will never find 
cause for complaint of hardships. There 
are, of course, a few of both sexes who 
consider life a mere game at “club- 
fist,” where the cat gets the bread and 
cheese and goes to the woods, which 
are burnt by fire, which is quenched by 
water, &c.; the finale of which is that 
any one playing at the game, receives a 
box and ten pinches, more or less, if he 
speaks or laughs. There is no sugar 
plum in life for these people—nothing 
but pinches—punishments. And they 
deserve it all. There are fewer women 
of this class than men. We all know 
how faithfully and patiently she toils. 
We know how pure and good she is. 
We know how she nourished and cared 
for us when we were helpless, and how 
ready she is to minister to our every 
want. We know she will stand by us 
when men forsake us, and we know the 
debt we owe her, and how imperfectly 
we pay that debt. We know all this, 
and we bow our heart’s before her in 





mask. He has since pulled his off. It} 
is hard to decide which is more offen- | 
sive, his mask or his real self. Not be-| 
ing the editor of a daily city paper, nor| 


love and adoration. PAULUS. 
-<—->- o—_—____—_-— 


Letter from Bon Ami. 
Dear Home Circle, I had expected to 


having the power to look through the| Write you an article to-day ona very im- 


shams and tinsel coverings to which | 
poor human nature resorts, I feel a dif-| 
fidence in suggesting to Don Juan the) 
propriety of his again changing literary | 
clothing. In the words of a very an-| 
cient and respectable person, the “act-| 
ing of an excellent part might insensibly | 
produce a love and real iinitation of, 
it.” An egotist is not a desirable pat-' 
tern to copy after, and he rarely com- | 
mands respect and admiration. Some | 
time ago I wrote asketch of Don Juan’s 
life, but neglected to forward it to the) 
RvuRAL. Not much is lost by my with-! 
holding it from publication. | 

One or two of our lady members have | 


portant subject, and one which I have 
been thinking about for a long time, 
but as this is to be one of the warmest 
days in July, according to Vennor, I 
shall postpone my essay to another day. 
While I have no intention of writingan 
article I cannot forbear to say a few 
words about Fifty-Seven’s last letter. 
Fifty-Seven does not do himself justice. 
This letter is by no means worthy of so 
good a writer. Generally Fifty-Seven’s 
letters are the perfection of simplicity, 
but this time I do not see how he could 
by any species of dreaming, get his ideas 
somixed up. I have read his article 
twice and I cannot get at its meaning. 


caused my bachelor hopes to revive,| True, the writer says some good things, 


and now I shall patiently await bissex- 
tile. 

So much has been said about woman’s 
devotion and woman’s fickleness that I 
am puzzled to know if it is fickleness 
she is so devoted to, and whether fickle- 
ness is herself. If it is true that wo- 
man’s name is fickleness, then I have 
been a constant devotee to fickleness 
since arriving at years of discretion. 
But, dear creatures, as Major Pendennis 
would say, don’t bother your little 
heads over politics and other demoral- 
izing masculine affairs. Let the men 
attend to politics and you attend to the 
men—privately. 

Women and men differ mentally and 
physically. This arrangement is found- 
ed in divine wisdom. The Ethiope can- 
not change his skin nor the leopard its 
spots. The laws governing woman’s 
nature are asimmutable. Her thoughts, 
instincts and aspirations do not run in 
the same channel as man’s. It is a 
truth that neither man nor woman ful- 
fill the highest destiny singly and alone, 
and this very truth proves that they are 
incompetent to perform the peculiar 


| but Iam unable to see any connection 
| between premises and conclusion. He 
| takes nearly a column to state his prem- 
|ises, and by the time he has done so, we 
|are so confused that we cannot see how 
|he gets his conclusion. He tellsus that 
| we must take into consideration several 
ithings before we can reach a rational 
conclusion. But I cannot see that searce- 
ily anything he says has anything to do 
| with acorrect decision. Self-interest is 
ithe motive that induces men to act, and 
lit is the only motive of action, when 
isome men act voluntarily. I take this 
| proposition as granted now; Iam going 
ito demonstrate it in a future article. 
| As to whether men are influenced more 
| by the civil or the divine law depends 
| altogether upon the nature of the penal- 
ity, and upon men’s belief as to the cer- 
| tainty of the infliction of the penalty. 
| Men’s belief in the infliction of the pen- 
alty for violated law depends partly up- 
| on their judgment, and partly upon their 
education. Most men are more certain 
of being punished for the violation of 
| the civil law, because the penalty for 
disobeying, divine law comes after death 


duties pertaining to each respectively. | and beyond the experience of mankind. 


There must somewhere be a line of dis-| 
tinction drawn. It need not be drawn | 
abruptly, like some steep cliff that stops | 
the ocean and says to it: Thus far and| 
no farther shalt thou come. It is wiser, | 
perhaps, to have some common terri-| 
tory for the two sexes—as we have. A 

place where both can tread and feel 

that they are not trespassing. It is un-| 
necessary to describe the boundaries of | 
this common territory. Each sex knows | 
its province, and will know how far it| 
may go without infringing on the other. 
The bounds are set, our nature’s attest 
it, and we cannot outdo nature nor dis- 
regard her sovereign voice. If we do, 
it is at our peril. 

Because some of our very intelligent 
women demand the right of suffrage 
and all that it implies, would it bea 
wise measure to giveittothem? Itis 
my belief that woman should have 
most everything she asks for. Indeed, 
we should anticipate the asking. We 
¢eannot sacrifice too much for her, and 
yet the right of suffrage in woman’s 
hand might cause much evil to society. 
It might be as a sword in the hands of 
an unskilled swordsman. On the other 
hand, there is woman’s purity of char- 
acter and integrity of purpose, which 
might shield her from the machinations 
of unscrupulous politicians. Whether 
the policy of extending the franchise to 


woman would be wise or unwise, there 
is another question more forcible than 
all the rest. Could she exercise the 
right if she had it? I am not one of 
those who believe in the superiority of 
Man over woman, butevery one knows 
“that woman hus ways of doing and 
saying things peculiar to herself, and 
in the very nature of things, it is doubt- 
ful if she could exercise the right of 
franchise if she had it. If it were 
granted her, it might be as the passing 
storm that sweep the waters of the 
.ocean far out on the shore. The storm 
subsiding, the waters would shrink 
ack to their normal confines. 

It is very fine to theorize about wo- 
man’s participatingin making laws and 
pee eae them. Practically it will 
not work, and. none know it so wella 
as woman. hy, talk about woman’s 
hampered sphere of action, her beg- 

_ arly rights and few. pleasures, would 
, At amelforate her condition any to give 
,, her all the pevileges of man—all of his 
. wealth, of freedom and many pleasres ? 

_ She already has man’s virtues without 
._ his vices, and as happiness springs from 
, Virtue, and the ae and privi 


its o not contribute to a v 
“and better wit! 


e 
i 


es of: 
follows that ¥ te ‘happier 
follows that woman is happier, 
ut, these rights and 


We may be tolerably safe in drawing 
the line thus: Christians are probably 
influenced more by the divine law; the 
rest of mankind by the civillaw. But 
the Christians are a small minority. 
Besides presenting his premises in a con- 
fused manner, the writer indulges in a 
little step-shod criticism. He tells us 
the revisers have banished the wood 
“hell” from the New Testament. I pre- 
sume he has been misled by some of the 
learned dailies. However this may be, 
it is certain that he has not read the re- 
vised edition, or he had known that such 
is not true. There are two wordsinthe 


Greek, both of which were represented 
by the King James, translators by the 
word “hell.” As these words have not 
the same meaning, our late translators 
have translated one by “hell” and the 
other by “hades.” 
Fifty-Seven sometimes has dreams, 
and I am inelined to believe that his last 
letter is one of. them. 
Oh, no! Daisy Dell, I am not an old 
man. I am just twenty-four, which 
makes me about middle-aged, does it 
not? I can scarcely realize that I am 
this old, for I feel just like a boy. But 
years come on us before we are aware. 
When we look back over the last decade 
of our life, we have not done the half 
we expected to do. In ten years we ex- 
pected to be happy, expected to achieve 
success, but now we are no nearer our 
ideal suecess and happiness than ten 
years ago. But as we soconfidently ex- 
ect happiness we scarcely take 
ime to grieve over the past. We sel- 
dom are, out always expect to be bless- 
ed. But we ought to remember that 
the future will be like the past, unless 
wechange our way of living. Weought 
to live to-day as though it were our last. 
We must learn to be happy in the pres- 
ent, or we never shall be so. 
As regards your remarks on Byron, I 
am glad you set me right. I am glad 
ou admire only his intellect, and his 
ew really good moral qualities. I am 
willing one should excuse his vices. I 
am willing one should extend charity to 
every unfortunate being, but I think it 
unjust and inconsistent to court the so- 
ciety of such men and women as Byron 
and Burns, Sara Bernhardt and George 
Eliot, and be ashamed to meet persons 
who are like them morally, but who are 
not so fortunate as to have genius. 

Myrtle, I think you have written one 
of the best letters that haveappeared in 
the Circle for along time. ‘If you con- 
tinue to write as well, you may believe 
me among your admirers, even if you do 
choose to differ from me. I like to see 
a person who can think for himself—es- 
pecially,.a lady. ‘ 

rite on Herbert in your chosen field. 

We all li enn all ad ad ‘ 
¥ Calais Fleet, do not be afraid of in- 
curring the displeasure of our profound 





Dn 
life, it 
ni 
privileges. 


Besides every manly man 


thinkers. Paulus and Atnon ‘aré absent 


| 
concedes to woman dearer rights than 


and Walnuti s engaged on “the signs of 
the times indicate the downfall 6f the 
United States. Bon AMI. 


Letter from Alberta. 

Dear friends, this is a lovely morning 
for July, and I must step aside from 
the regular morning's routine incident 
to country life, and have a talk with 
you. Ionly fear I shall prolong my 
stay beyond the time allotted, and din- 
ner might suffer in consequence or rath- 
er those who are dependent on it for 
their promenading in the hay field this 
afternoon. However I am warned by 
the fate of my last epistle that long 
calls are not desirable, and the visitor 
not being admitted at all is a something 
not unknown. 

Yes, Lily of the Valley, come in out 
of the rain and have a seat, I assure you 
of one attentive listener. Our lives do 
indeed alternate with clouds and sun- 
shine. One day we are bright and hap- 
py, the next sad and cast down by some 
sorrow, either real or imagined. We 
find it is not so much in the happy, gol- 
den hours of life as in the dark and 
stormy days that we learn the true 
depth of his quick love and sympathy. 

Walnut and Bon Ami, we are inter- 
ested in your diseusson. 

Lloyd Ti, con Charlie and 
Black eyed Vallie, don’t let the Circle 
grow less for want of your assistance: 
I would like to know what has become 
of some of our favorites, anyhow ? They 
have been called for so often, and failed 
to reply, that they certainly cannot be 
within hearing distance. Are they 
among us and we do not recognize them 
in theirnew names? If so, I think 
they have worn the mask long enough: 
and mightt lay it aside. There is Cris- 
tie, Louise M., Ella C., Linie S., and 
Beanla B., of long ago, as well as a host 
of other alphabetical friends whom we 
allloved to see amongus. Do they re- 
member it is said “absence conquers 
love,” or do they believe that “separa- 
tion does but sweeten love, and joy of 
meeting recompense the pain of parting 
and of absence ?” 

Fifty-Seven, if your dreams are all as 
pleasant as your May dream, please 
dream us another. 

I had the pleasure of an introduction 
to our friend Shirley at an entertain- 
ment given by a mutual friend. She 
promised a letter to the Circle, soon if 
possible, and Shirley what has become 
of the visit you were going to make 
me? It is not many weeks till thesum- 
mer will be gone for this year. I shall 
look for it ere it closes. 

I have been reading a little book en- 
titled “The Holy Sabbath.” It is Nature, 
Pesign and Observance by Rev. James 
Stacy. Itis the prize essay which re 
ceived the two hundred dollar reward 
offered by a gentleman in Atlanta, Ga., 
for the best written work on this sub- 
ject, and was selected by the committee 
out of one hundred and eigh others. 
Any one wishing to procure a copy can 
do so by sending five cents tothe Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va. Those now studying up the 
Sabbath question will find it an inter- 
esting work. 

Sabbath desecration seems to be 
growing bolder every year. Inourown 
town as well as in many other towns, 
Sabbath excursions and picnics are be- 
coming very popular, and are planned 
for that day by the managers, Seapenn 
they find them so well patronized by 
the people. Our county papers, edited 
by christian (?) men are loud in their 
praise of them, and strongly urge 
their readers to attend, promising them 
a splendid time. They have either not 
the disposition or the moral courage to 
speak out against this great evil. Mateh 
games of base ball are played on the 
Sabbath day and witnessed by crowds 
of people. We, as a nation, as a church 
and as individuals will be held respon- 
sible for violating a positive command 
of a just and holy God. ALBERTA. 
Lafayette Co., Mo., July 25th, 1881. 

———————"_-* - <> eo 

Letter from Daisy Dell. 

Lloyed Guyot, you are mistaken. 1 
have no inclination to quit the Home 
Circle. Don’t you see my letter of May 
14th, hid away until July 14th. Qnite 
complimentary! My letters are just so 
good that the editor prefers keeping 
them for himself along time. Well— 
ifI am his favorite—I can’t help it. 
Girls, don’t be jealous, for jealousy is 
the meanest vice a woman can possess, 
and the most dangerous one. 
Nina, don’t listen to Walnut; let Vin- 
dex’s brains alone, he is Bon Ami’s pu- 
pil. 
Little Mite, you shall be informed in 
due time, but how can you admire Mrs. 
Southworth? She paints too highly. 
Her “Deserted Wife” is a thrilling sto- 
ry, but read her “Retribution” and I 
think your ardor will subside. Asa 
noveler, I admire Mrs. Lee Hentz. 
Gipsy Countess, thank you. We all 
intend doing that very thing, if wecan. 
Fifty-Seven, I enjoyed the reading of 
your “dream” exceedingly. Visit dream- 
land often and give us the benefit of 
what you see. 

Rupert, tell Lily if you are a deserter; 
I can’t tell. 


Bon Ami, you and I must “agree to 
disagree.” Ithink the youths of our 
country would better read nothing, 
than trashy literature, and again I do 
notthink cabbages and turnips bad 
food by any means. I think for va- 
rious reasons the “first kiss of love” 
should be reserved until after the mat- 
rimonial state is entered into, for en- 
gagements—even between the most 
sincere—are sometimes broken off. 

Violet, I expect I shall have to say 
“I stand corrected.” The truth is, I 
never lived about a house where wo- 
men had to clean ‘up the spittle of to- 
bacco chewers. If all the men are so 
careless, thoughtless, and, I might add, 
beastly, as you represent your tobacco 
chewers,I pity their wives. I must 
think though, there are some genteel 








ones © among them, ; for my father 


’ 


chewed and smoked, yet, lam sure he 
left no trace of amber to be cleaned 


up. 
“Gertrude, fancy decoyed oe a little, I 
am tall and slender, with blue eyes, and 
regular features, but alas! for the gol- 
den hair, which I have so much ad- 
mired. I am not twenty years old nor 
do I lay any claims to !}eauty. Do you 
live near the old Hale«r Duvall farms 
on the prairie? I know agood many 
persons in that neighborhood. 

Orphan Bey, if I knew your agel 
might advise more suitably. At an 
rate, read T. 8S. Arthur’s works, read all 
of—(will some one remind us of the 
name of the author of “Prince of the 
house of David uw ’3 writings, they 
are splendid.” Read Mason, on Self 
Knowledge; Lotta’s Charm of Sacred 
Wonders; Marvin’s East by the Way 
of the West; McCabe’s Pathways of 
the Holy Land. 

In handling the British poets, don’t 
fail to read Wilson’s City of the Plague 
and The Falcon by Barry Cornwall. I 
might call your attention to other good 
books, but perhaps you need arest. I 
like good reading matter above all oth- 
er entertainments, and frequently catch 
myself saying pshaw! when intruded 
npon by “callers.” Of all petty annoy- 
ances, I detest company on Sundays, 
except it be for a little while late in the 
afternoon, then a pleasant chat with a 
short stroll is not objectionable. Down 
here — frequently—a girl’s lover will 
will perch up at her house all day.” 
Gillie Lee might tell us something quite 
amusing in that line. Excuse me, Gil- 
lie, I did not mean to tell it. 

Twannet, I think I can give you the 
desired information. When onetires of 
a correspondence, he encloses an alma- 
nac picture, and sends, in lieu of his 
own, promised. DAIsy DELL. 

July 238d, 1881. 

-_ ae 
Letter from Quitman. 

Schoolmam, if you still think of com- 
ing to south west Missouri, I advise you 
to give Newton county atrial. There 
is room enough here for you, and thou- 
sands of others. This is a healthy coun- 


try, well watered, plenty of timber, and 


Generally speaking, grain, fruit and 
vegetables grow to perfection; but the 
present season our crops are not up to 
the average, owing to the severe winter, 
wet spring, and the present dry and 
hot weather. A good teacher can get 
employment at fair wages. You can 
live as well and as cheap here as in any 
State. I answered your question in a 
former article, but it did not appear. 
Nina, you evidently think me a hard- 
hearted. miserly wretch. If so, you are 
mistaken, for nothing gives me more 
real pleasure than to favor a friend 
when it is in my power to do so; but to 
stand his security, I would refuse. That 
friendship which I must buy with dol- 


lars and cents, I don’t consider is worth 
having. y 

Critic, I have often looked over the 
Home Circle for your name, but have 
failed to see it. A lady of your talent 
ought not to desert the Circle. 

I am thinking of going to the north- 
west frontier of Texas shortly, where, 
if some noble redman does not scalp or 
capture me,I may be heard from in the 
future. QUITMAN. 

Newton county, Mo., July 15. 
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Letter from Widower. 

Here I am again to have achat with 
the members of the Home Circle. I 
have not had an attack of laziness, as 
Nina and Daisy Dell seem to believe, 
why! girls, yon make me blush talking 
that way right before the whole Circle. 
But I must confess that I have a chron- 


was here last, I have purchased a stove- 
pipe hat and have given the county 
clerk a dollar, and— well it won’t do to 
tell everything or perhaps you will not 
loan me that gun. 

Schoolmam, I live in St. Clair County, 
which lies just across the river from 
St. Louis, and is the banner county of 
the banner State, and is out for all 
members of the Home Circle, anda 
warm welcome awaits them within. 
In looking around over this fine county 
I see some of those dreaded signs that 
Walnut has enumerated as foreshadow- 
ing our national decline. Here those 
dreaded Germans constitute the majori- 
ty of our population, and are among 
our most wealthy, industrious, peacable 
and intelligent citizens. And from my 
experience with them in different parts 
of thecountry I cansafely say that their 
alvent is certainly a very poor forecast 
ofan impending downfall. That for- 
eign church is also very numerously 
represented here, and I would anxiously 
inquire in what manner do they threa- 
ten the stability, perpetuity or the pros- 
perity of the Union? That argument is 
certainly not worthy of notice, the wri- 
ter, no doubt has been prejudiced by 
jealous demagozues that think they are 
serving the holy cause of Christ by de- 
nouncing others, who, perhaps, meddle 
less in the polltical affairs of the coun- 
try than themselves. 

Why should certain imperfections in 


the public affairs of the country be con- 
sidered as forerunners of impending 
dissolution? Is there anything perfect 
under the sun? Are we any worse than 
other nations, or at any previous period ? 
If we are on the wrong track, expe- 
rience of ourown and that of others, 
will teach us a remedy, when we will 
again continue our career onward and 
upward. 

Weare too prone to compare our 
present social and political States with 
the same of certain nations of antiqui- 
ty, the world, the times, and the peo- 
ple have changed, and a more general 
diffusion of knowledge, combined with 
a superior civilization will enable us to 
enter clear of those causes that brought 
about the downfall of those nations. 
Still there is an end to all things, and 
there will be an end to the prosperity 
and the national importance of this 
great republic. But that will not be 
effected by any of the trivial causes 





not yet foreshadowed, and when it 
comes will, in all probability, have been 
brought about | its going to pieces b 
its own weight, by the growing effemt. 
nacy, and the luxurious living of our 

eople. Intemperance affects its vic- 

ims to a far greater extent than it does 
the State which receives large revenues 
from it, and immense business and 
commercial enterprises are thereby 
created. AndI would ask is it any 
worse than at any previous period, and 
are not the people of this country tak- 
ing steps for its abolishment ? eas a 
nation, like all the rest, are not without 
fault, but so long as the people of the 
United States retain their present love 
for theircountry, their present respect 
and obedience to its laws, their present 
thrift and enterprize, and maintain that 
ever growing eminence of the arts, sci- 
ence and literature, their general repug- 
nance tofraud and corruption, in pub- 
lic and private, that characterizes them 
at present, the most far-seeing must 
fail to see those alarming indications of 
a coming downfall. WIDOWER. 
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Letter from Kansas. 

Cou. COLMAN: I have been a reader 
of your valuable paper for along time, 
and have perused the Home Circle with 
pleasure and profit. I now for the first 
time send in my card, and if accepted, 
I hope to become a member of the Cir- 
cle. My husband isa regular subscriber 
to some ten papers, and several of them 
have the IIlome Circle, or Women’s De- 
partment, but noneare more interesting 
than that Women’s Department in the 
RURAL WORLD. 

I have been a resident of north cen- 
tral Kansas for many years. We have 
a beautiful country, but at this time, we 
are having it extremely hot and dry— 
the mercury ranging from 75 to 107 
degrees in the shade, and if it does not 
rain soon, the crops will be injured, 
We have had six good corn crops in this 
county in succession, but the chinch 








enumerated by Walnut, and that end is 


bugs bave increased to an alarming ex- 


/most impossible to raise wheat, 


| I would be glad to know how the! 


farmer's wives and daughters are get- 


| ting along, raising and handling poul- 


jtry? I now have 400 chickens, includ-| 


|ing old and young. I have 340 spring 
chickens, and all seem to be doing fine- 
ly. In former years I lost heavily from 
chicken cholera—last year I lost 100 lay- 
|ing hens from cholera. Had | then been 
|in possession of the remedy I have now, 
I could have cured my hens, as I believe 
I have found a specific for that dreaded 
disease with chickens; and if any of 
the readers of the RuRAL WorLD want 
the remedy, they can have the same by 
sending stamps for reply, and then 
report results through the Rurat 
WORLD. 

I am making butter from five cows 
that are about an average of the cows 
of the country, and the grocerymen 
tell me mine is the best grade of butter. 
I sell about ten pounds per week, be- 
sides what we use in our family, and 
we have seven in family. My eggs bring 
me in as much revenue as the butter 
from five cows, and there is at least ten 


as required with my chickens. 

Now, as this may not be of sufficient 
interest to warrant its publication, I} 
will stop; and if this goes to the basket | 
that is kept by all journalists, I will | 
not apply again, but expect to continue | 
to take the RURAL WORLD, so long as} 
we can raise the funds for the subscrip- | 
tion price—that is, if it continues in the| 
future as it has in the past, to do battle | 
for the farmers and laborers of ae 








ic attack of ignorance that often keeps | whole country. 
me from writing. And Nina, sinceI; Will Daisy Dell please send me her} 


address, as Iam quite anxious to learn} 
all about the particular part of the State! 


she livesin? Mrs. W. H. ANDERSON. 
Concordia, Kas. 


-<e+ ° 
Letter from Enon. 

‘DEAR RvuRAL: A certain confident 
Napoleonic air with which some wri- 
ters make statements incapable of 
proof, and educe arguments whose 
premises do not, when admitted, bear 
any practical relation to the conculsion, | 
is misleading to that class of readers | 
which does not pause to question or in- 
vestigate. Let us examine, in the light 
of logic and facts, a recent writer’s ar-} 
ticle on “the downfall of the United} 
States.” 

The writer informs us, very confident- 
ly, that Greece “became an easy prey 
to the Romans,” and that both she and 
her conqueror “fell because of the cor- 
ruption in mind and heart of their cit- 
izens.” A man of over fifty years’ dura- 
tion was not an excessively “easy” sub- 
jugation, when we reflect that the dif- 
ferent republics and kingdoms, known 
collectively as Hellas, renderea one an- 
other little or no assistance in the strug- 
gle against a commonjenemy. After 
reading of the civil strife in Greece just 
before her overthrow, and the long! 
struggle made under such a crushing 
difficulty as civil strife always is, it will 
become obvious to any mind that had 
she been united then as she was once 
on the plain of Marathon, a single Ro- 
man standard would never have been 
flung to the breeze on the Acropolis at 
Athens. 

Rome fell not so much because her 
citizens were “corrupt in mind and 
heart,” as because she had grasped more 
than she could retain. Had she re- 
mained a republic and retained her un- 
changed policy of perpetual aggrandize- 
ment,’ she would, in all probability, 
have lost a national life sooner than 
she did. Despotic rulers cannot be sup- 
posed to exist in a republic, and all his- 
tary, all reason, tell us despots are the 
first requisites of a conquering race, 
which shall extend its dominion over 
as vast an area as did the Romans. 

Admitting drunkenness, Sabbath dese- 
cration, trashy literature, etc., to be 
prominent features of our social status, 





x 


let me state what are, in my Opinion 
very stubborn facts, and draw concly, 
sions from these facts: 

1. Greece fell because of disuniog 
Our nation is united and therefore cap, 
not fall from that cause. 

2. Rome fell because of her “first, last 
and all the time” national Character 
We have no such character, and there 
fore will not fall because of our attitude 
toward nations. 

8. Drunkenness, etc., are as much 
practiced in other countries as here. 
therefore, no nation will be abler in 
these respects to effect our conquest 
than we will be to effectually defeng 
ourselves. 

It may be objected to paragraph No, 
1, that corruption was the cause of dig 
union in Greece. Suppose, then, it tp 
have been the cause of disunion Curing 
our late civil war. Did not the logicy 
events prove union to have been, x 
that time, stronger than both Corry, 
tion and disunion? And is not sixte 
years ashort period tor the growth of, 
second cancer deadly enough to destroy 
the national body ? Our opposing politi. 
cal parties are widely separated as to 
political tenets and beliefs, but they 
coalesce in so far as belief in our coun. 
try’s peaceful destiny is concerned. As 
serting that Germans are a corrupting 
class of immigrants is not proving it 
All unprejudiced people will admit 
Germans to be one of the best elements 
of our population. Who are more thrifty, 
more progressive and intelligent than 
they? What would science be without 
| the results of German research? What 
| would the fine arts be without the la 
bors of German masters? I answer 
that both science and art would be sad- 
|ly deficient. And the American people 
|; would lose many of their best char. 
| acteristics, were all the sturdy German 
blood, which courses through their 
| Veins, Withdrawn. 
| Let us now look at “the occupant of 
| the beer garden,” in regard to his “dee 





land can be had at reasonable prices. aving in am: 4 made it al_|cration of the Sabbath”’—not, indeed, 
tent, having in amanner made it al- 


; that said profanation of holy things 
| would bea factor in causing this tre 
}mendous downfall, but as regards the 
}occupant’s right to desecrate (?) Sun- 
|day, if he so chooses. In the first place, 
| Sabbath and Sunday are not synonyms. 
| Sunday is the first, the Sabbath is the 
last day of the week. The constitution 
recognizees no rest-day or other institu- 
jtion of any religion whatever. Con- 
trarily, the constitution says, “Congress 
shall pass no law respecting the estab 
lishment of a religion.” Therefore, all 
local laws, forcing to draw a long face 
and stay at home on Sundays, are null 
jand void, because they violate a provis- 
|ion of the supreme law. People should 
jrest one day of the week, and those 
| who are Christians should take saera- 
j;ment on Sunday, but all can rest as 
| well in innocent recreation as other- 
| wise, 
| Favoring protective tariff and oppos- 
ing monopoly are certainly very con- 
tradictory courses of procedure. For- 
eign manufacturers are debarred from 
selling us cheap goods, and home manu- 
\facturers (who can be fat at a small 
ifraction of any people) are enabled to 
pile up their protits-of 400 and 500 per 
cent. If doing this is not monopoly, 
there is no such thitig as monopoly. 
I shall rest my argument here ti 





times as much labor in making butter | something more than mere windy as 


sertion is brought forward by my op: 


ponent. 


Don Juan, the only “uncontrollable 
applause,” which greeted the throwing 
off of your mask, were some gushing 
remarks from Myrtle. 

I agree with Nina that Vamme should 
come again. 

Thanks for your kind remarks, Lloyd 
Guyot. Let us see the Circle complete 
every Week. ZENON. 

Pike county, Mo. 


Letter from Lilly of the Valley. 

Though we all cannot write some 
thing brilliant we can cuitivate our lit 
tle talent and perhaps it will expand 
and some little word may fall ona 
weary heart like a rain drop on a per- 
ishing flower reviving it. If we all 
cannot write we can weave the bright 
threads of joy and gladness into some 
lives by akind word, smile or helping 
hand. Ilow often the day has been 
brightened for us by loving words 
whose echo will be heard in the years 
to come, 

3ut the opportunities we let pass be 
cause of our selfishness. Sisters it 
seeins a little thing to ever meet our 
prothers with a smile, be ever ready <0 
humor them in anything that is not 
realy wrong, let them see we are ready 
to give up our pleasure to contibute to 
their happiness; our influence will be 
great if they are sure of our sympathy 
in all their crosses; and if we can only 
keep them from the bar-room, card 
table and their evil associations will 
we not be well payed. If we can only 
live lives so pure and noble that others 
may follow in our foot steps and then 
reach that heavenly shore will it not be 
a bright garland to place on our tombs; 
an influence that will be felt for good 
after our hands are folded in deaths icy 
clasp. 

Dear readers I feel called upo2 
to defend myself for the appearence © 
my last letter; you all will vote me # 
medal for spelling, I am sure after Mr. 
Typo corrects me, I realy think it quite 
an improvement to put a d in the place 
of c in picture and he surely was sleepy 
to put Slim-roost for Slim mons: but 7 
my readers will credit him with al 
such improvement, I will excuse him 
for I tried to set some type once, al! 
thought I would have to borrow papas 
specticles to magnify the letters. | to 

Garland it was a pleasant surprise 
see a few lines from you, and you W . 
wise to withhold that clue for 1 mig - 
have accompanied that dog and takes 
advantage of Sal Baxters leap = 
boom and [ would have a gun too, a 
Nina would not be lonesome. ag 
friend went to the state of happiness : 
guess from the length of time he " 
or forgetfulness he has forgotten bly 
Will you tell me if you are toleraet 
tall and spare with brown eyes and 
hair? , 

Black-Eyed Vallie you ask the sistem 
to be lenient with the boys; that 
have faults too (granted). Now tof 
you tell me who is most to blame 
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eyed it critically, “I want you to wake 


He called her in song his snow white dove, 
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to say that the majority of girls 
ee not sense enough to nae health 


meé up early in the morning, I’m going 





more than admiration. But when one 


gees the spare graceful lilly-white gil 


with painted cheek and eyes sparkliis 
with excitement by the side of natures 
children and note the homage payed to} 
the former while the latter is a wall 
ower receiving hardly common civilty 
it is not strange they should be led into 
like habits. And to Fuegian I would 
say the man-angle you describe only 
jacks one thing, that is “charity to hide 
the evil that old mother Eve transmit- 
ted to her daughters. Lloyd Guyot 
thanks for that Texas scene, I appreci- 
ated it very much. Nina, Daisy, don’t 
forsake us. LILLY OF THE VALLEY. 
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Death of Ambert. 
Friends of the Home Circle: 








I, a stran- 
ger, wander into your midst to breathe to 
yous sad story, that of the death of one of 
your number, Ambert. It was at early dawn 
en the morn of the eighteenth of June that 
is spirit took its flight to the celestial home 
above after & brief illness of a week’s dura- 
tion, His disease being that of the heart, 
gave little indications of such sudden termi- 
gation until the last few sad hours when the 
skill of physician and nurses was baffled, not 
knowing what next to do. Dear friends, 

have you ever lost @ dear relative or friend? 

If you have, oh! then I have your sympathy. 

My brother had a great fondness for the 

Home Circle, itis for this I bring this intel- 

ligence, and venture to wander among you. 

Myrtle, you could not have described my 

brother more perfectly had you known him 

always, in your “Idea what a man should be,” 
and I have often heard him express the same 


sentiments you put forth. A widowed moth- 
w, 8 brother and I areall that’s left to 
nourne the loss of one so dear. A vacated 
thair in our library, parlor, sitting-room and 
ining-hall, serves as a constant reminder 
nt that place cannot be filled, that it was 
iecold hand of death that severed us, and 
hat it must be by the same means that we 
all afterwards meet. I will not intrude 
pager on your patience, but thank you for 
your kind attention whilst I have related my 
wad story. AMBEBT’s SISTER. 


BRAVERY OF WOMEN. 

The newspaper correspondents about 
the White House, echoing the remarks 
made by the docters, are continually 
talking of Mrs. Garfield’s bravery, and 
we frequently see the statement made 
that she is “the bravest woman in the 
world” and all that. While expressing 
great admiration for the gifted lady, in 
the trying ordeai through which she has 
passed, and admitting that she is brave, 
as an American woman ought to be, and 
that by her conduct she greatly braced 
up her beloved husband when his liver 
was knocked around into the small of 
his back by the assasin’s bullet, and he 
didn’t know whether he was going to 
live till morning, we must say that Mrs. 
Garfield is no braver than thousands of 
tther good women. Shesimply took the 
thances on his dying, as thousands of 
tther wives do every day, and for his 
goo she put on the best face possible, 
and kept her tears back. But how many 
obscure Women have done the same 
thing, as they sat by the side of their 
dying husbands, and made the patient 
believe that he was getting better, and 
smiled while their hearts were breaking? 
Was Mrs, Garfield braver than the sis- 
terof charity, God bless her, who goes 
from the north to nurse total strangers, 
in a stricken southern city, when she 
knows that within a week the deadly 
ever will kill her? Compare the presi- 
dent’s wife for a moment with the wife 
of a drunken husband, who points a re- 
Yolver at her heart, and his nervous fin- 
gers on the trigger, while he announces 
that he will kill her. The wife looks 
him in the eye and says, “Kill me, John 
but kiss me first,” and the drunken 
brute breaks down and cries, and she 
takes the revolyer from him, puts him 
to bed, soaks his feet and brings him a 
g00d supper. That is bravery. Think 
ofa frail little woman whose life has 
been one bed of thorns, and whose 
happy hours have been so few that if an 
hour seems to open to her with happi- 
ness shedare not enjoy it for fear there 
18a mistake, and it is not hers to enjoy. 
In the wreck of her life’s ambitions and 

Opes she has only saved a dear little 
girl and her heart isso bound up in her 
that it ceases to beat when she thinks 
that (rod may forget that the little one 
8all she has, and call her home. One 
day the little onecomes home with fever, 
takes to her bed, and for weeks is just 
*n the line between earth and heaven. 
The little mother, hardly able to be up- 
* her feet, believes as firmly as she be- 
lieveg that she lives, that her darling 
will die, and that two hearts will be 
buried in the coffin; and yet she watches 

éside her night and day with smiles on 

er face, sings to her as thongh her heart 


Were filled with happiness, and occasion- 
“ {, Sives expression toa jolly laugh just 
h — up her little darling, and make 

er believe there is no danger, and when 
lity ooctor says “she will live” the brave 
~ rear goes to her room and cries 
moh. e fiirst time, and faints away. Ah, 
~ emen correspondents, you do well 
- — of the bravery of the president’s 
Wer, rut you know that these incidents 
Me ave related, and incidents you have 

rea 1 hey own experience, show as 
ee + hot greater bravery and heroism 
0, the dat of the first woman in the land. 
een country is fullof women who are 
Wa er than the bravest man that ever 

€d.—Peck’s Sun. 
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mee following notice by a Virginia black- 


rt of ee readjuster sentiment on the 
dershi a partner : “Notis.— Le copart- 
P here to fore resisting betwxt me 
rn Skinner ig hereby resolved. Dem 

® de firm will settle wid me and 


ntified Ex, 


shooting.” 

“Isn't that too sweet!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, “I'll weir my new dress 
and Saratoga waves. Wheredo we go? 

“I’m going down onthe island, and 
you'll probably go as far as the front 
door,” grunted Mr. Spoopendyke. Wom- 
en don’t go shooting. It’s only men. All 
you've got todo is to wake me upand get 
breakfast. When I come home, we'll 
have some birds.” . 

“Won’t that be nice?” chimed Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “Can you catch birds with 
that thing ?” and Mrs. Spoopendyke flut- 
tered around the improved breech load- 
ing shot gun, firmly impressed with the 
idea that it was some kind of a trap. 

“I can kill’em with this,” explained 
Mr. Syoopendyke. “This is a gun, my 
dear ; it isn’t a nest with three speckled 
eggs in it, nor is it a barn with a hole in 
the roof. You stick the cartridge in here 
and pull this finger piece, and down 
comes your bird every time.” 

“Well, isn’t that the greatest thing! I 
suppose if you don’t want a partridge, 
you can stick a duck or a turkey in that 
end, too, or a fish or alobster, and bring 
it down just as quick.” 

“Yes, or you can stick a house ora 
cornfield, or a dod gasted female idiot in 
there, too, if you want to!” snorted Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “Who said anything about 
a partridge? It’s a cartridge that goes 
in there!” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Spoopendyke, 

rather crestfallen. “I see now. Where 
does the bird go to?” 
“He goes to night school, it he hasn’t 
got any more sense than you have,” 
snorted Mr. Spoopendyke. “Look here, 
now, and I’ll show you how it works,” 
and Mr. Spoopendyke, whose ideas of a 
gun were about as vague as those of his 
wife, inserted the cartridge half way in 
the muzzle end, and cautiously cocked 
the weapon, 

“And when the bird sees that he 
comes and pecks at it! Isn’t that the 
funniest!” und Mrs. Spoopendyke clap- 
ped her hands in the enjoyment of her 
discovory. “Then you put out your hand 
and catch him!” 

“You've struck it!” howled Mr. Sooop- 
endyke, who had the hammer on the 
half cock, and was vainly pulling at 
the trigger to get it down. That’s the 
idea! All you need is four feathers and 
agas bill to be a martingale! With your 
notions, you only want a new stock and 
asteam trip hammer to bea needle gun! 
Don’t you know the dod gasted thing 
has got to go off before you get a bird! 
You shoot the birds, you don’t wait for 
‘em to shoot you!” 

“At home, we used to always chop 
their heads off with an ax,” faltered Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

“So would I, if I was going after 
measly old hens,” retorted Mr. Spoop- 
endyke, who had managed to uncock 
the contrivance, “but when I go for 
yellow birds and sparrowsI go like a 
sportsman. While I’m waiting for a 
bird,” continued Mr Spoopendyke, ad- 
justing the cartridge at the breech, “I 
put the load in here for safety. And 
when I see a flock I aim and fire.” 

Bang! went the gun, knocking the 
tail feathers out of an eight day clock 
and plowing a foot furrow in the wall, 
perforating the closet door and calu- 
minating in Mr. Spoopendyke’s plug 
hat. 

“Goodness, gracious!” squeaked Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “Oh my!” 

Mr. Spoopendyke gathered himself up 
and contemplated the damage. 

“Why couldnt’ ye keep still! he shriek- 
ed. “What’d ye want to disturb my aim 
for and make me let it off? Think I 
can hold back a charge of powder and 
a pound of shot while a measly woman 
is scaring it through a gun barrel ?” 

“If that had been a bird, how nicely 
you would have shot it!” suggested Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, soothingly. If you should 
ever aim at a bird, you’d catch him 
sure!” 

“Oh! you know what I could do! With 
your information about gunnery, you 
only need a wad in your mouth and a 
kick likea mule to be a mountain how- 
itzer! If I had your intelligence on sport- 
ing subjects, I’d hire out for a shot tow- 
er! Don’t you know you’ve spoiled the 
dod gasted gun ?” And Mr. Spoopendyke, 


anxious for some excuse to take it back 
to his friend Specklewottle, who loaned 
it to him, held it out and eyed his wife 
sternly. “You’ve ruined that gun,” he 
continued solemnly. “It won’t ever go 
off again.” 

“Never mind, dear,” consoled Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, “It’s been off enough, and 
I’d just as lief have someclams as birds. 
You go to bed and we'll try and do with- 
out any birds. 

“It won’t ever go off again,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Spoopendyke, as he climbed into 
his couch. “That is a ruined gun,” and 
he turned his face to the wall. 

Mrs. Spoopendyke slowly disrobed, 
having first turned a stream of water 
into the gun from the faucet, and be- 
took her to rest “It may go off again,” 
she thought, “but if it does, the neigh- 
bors will think the water main has 
burst, with which reflection she began 
to pat the ear of Mr. Spoopendyke, who 
turned over like an earthquake, and 
wanted to know if she thought she 
hadn’t done enough mischief without 
lamming him like a dod gasted black- 
smith !’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Piles, Piles. 

Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. 











& 
— 1 what de firm owe will settle wid Mose.” 
change. 


Send for circular. 


His lily, his fair, bright star. 


He sang that his love was beyond compare— 
His voice was sweet as his song; 

He said she was pure, and gentle, and fair, 
And I thought that he wasn’t far wrong. 


Why, wane and played till the moon was 


And sweet was the love. born strain , 

Till the night caught up eaeh tremulous sigh, 
And echoed each sweet refrain. 

He told her he loved her, o’er and o’er, 
With passion in every word, 

In song that I had heard before,— 
And sweeter ones never were heard. 


And I—was I jealous? Well, scarcely, no: 
I was glad to hear his lay ; 

I even echoed him, soft and low, 
When he sang what I wanted to say. 


For while he stood ’neath the window still, 
Singing my darling’s charms, 

I sat in the parlor, dark and still, 
With the girl that he sung in my arms— 


And what in thunder did I have to be mad 
about ? 
————_— 


SELECTED SHARPS. 


—It may be better to be right than to be 
president, anyhow.—Bob Burdette. 


—Beecher says that Hades is a state rahter 
than a place. Jersey, we'll bet.—Turner’s 
Falls Reporter. 

—Young Lover asks: “When is the best 
time to travel ?”* When you see the old man 
and his bulliog coming around the corner, 
sir, travel for all you are worth.—Boston 


Post. 


—Fare from New York to Chicago is 
only eight dollars ; but for ten cents a man 
can get a dose of arsenic large enough to kill 
himself, and this is more pleasant than 
traveling to Chicago on an eight-dollar 
fare.—Norristown Herald. 
He came ; he sat from half-past eight to ten, 
With Annie, brightest and most witty 
maid, 
In had most intense. 

“Would I had wealth to travel,” spake he then. 
“Here, take this nickel,” quickly Annie said, 

“Thy fare in a street car hence.”—Puck. 
—The president recently asked to see a 
news-paper. Colonel Rockwell said they 
were all being saved for him. “What, all 
of them, Rockwell?” he asked. “Yes all.” 





well,” sadly remarked the president. 


There wonst was two cats at Kilkenny ; 
Each thought there was one cat too many : 

So they quarrelled and fit, 

They scratched and they bit, 

Till, excepting their nails 

And tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats there warn’t any. 
—A prominent restaurateur avers that he 
sells the best milk in town, because his milk- 
man only passed over one creek, and a drug- 
gist claims that he getsa good quality be- 
cause he sells the chalk to the dairyman him- 
self, and knows it isa good kind.—Columbus 
(O.) Capital. 
—From loafing about the college campus, 
sitting on the fence and astonishing the girls 
by his stunning clothes, the collegian now 
turns to contemplate his work ahead of him, 
and se-ures a position as assistant in the 
counting room of a commission house.— 
New Haven Register. 


—Mayor King of Phildelphia has decided 
and properly, we think, to appoint some col- 
cored men as patrolmen, plecing them in the 
section where there own kin and color reside, 
The only real danger that will be the result 
of this system is, that the colored officer can- 
not be persuaded that the club is mightier 
than the razor, 

—Vassar has one smart girl who will in 
the hereafter be heard of in woman’s rights 
societies. She described “straw” as being a 
hollow thing, with a ten-cent man on one 
end of it and a twenty-cent drink on the 
other end.—New York Herald. “Straw” 
might also be described as a hollow thing 
with fifty dollars worth of trimmings above 


Buffalo Courier. 


© -<oe o 

Rescued from Death. 
The following statement of William J. 
Coughlin, of Somerville, Mass., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the 
lungs followed by a severecough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh, I was so 
weak at one time that I could not leave my 
bed. In the summer of 1877I was admitted 
to the City Hospital. 
tors said I had a hole in my left lung as big 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so 
far gone at one time a report went around I 
was dead.  ] gave up hope, but a friend told 
me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, 
thinking that my case was incurable, but I 
got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, 
and to day I feel in better spirits than I have 
the past three years. 

“T write this hoping you will publish it, se 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, and be con- 
vineed that CONSUMPTION CAN BE 
CURED. I have taken two bottles and can 
positively say that it had done more good 
than alJl the other medicines I have taken 


tirely disappeared and I shall soon be able 
to go to work.” Sold by druggists. 


a Y 
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Ponder on these Truths. 


Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy for 
kidney and liver diseases, piles and con- 
stipation. 

Sediment or mucous in the urine isa 
sure indication of disease. Take Kid- 
ney wort. 

Torpid liver and kidneys poison the 
blood. Kidney-Wort revives them and 
cleanses the system. 

Headache, bilious attacks, dizziness 





ney-Wort. See adv. 








<P 
Because it adds to personal beauty 
by restoring color and lustre to gray or 
faded hair, and is beneficial to the scalp, 
is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is such a 
popular dressing. 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 








Canvassers make from $25 te $50 per week sell 
ing goods for E. G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
St.. New York. wa = catalogue and terms. 


“Perhaps it wouldn’t be best for me to get| = 


it and fifty cents worth of girl under it.— as 


While there, the doc-} \& 


since my sickness, My cough has almost en-| 


and loss of appetite, are cured by Kid-|N 


and isa 


tools. 
the boring continued 


better, than those of an 
logues mailed. free. Address, 


Wool sacks free for shipments to 
and Hungarian seeds are sold ** 

When we sell the seed we get ; 
in new cotton sacks. In:or n as to 


. Sacks for 
extra.’’ 


Our (combined Machine ior Horse Power, cous 


KI Ao-Priz. VE 


e t 
Conemis ccm Pitvehauke 
of! : 
CULS — e 
e « 

Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobaceo, Woo), Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCES will bave 


our personal attention on receipt. 


Account of sales rendered promptly. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship ‘o us; 
rent, 8cents each. Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans iurnished on same terme 
Burlaps and Guapies for Oats and Corn furvished xt cost (sacks ar’ sold with oats and corn.) 
Tiwothy, Clover, Millet 


two cents of coct ter sacks. 
Murkeis cheertully given. 


Manufacture the Well Axg*r that will bore any kind of ear: h- makes a well any eize required— 
perfect success in Qnicksand and Hardpan; will easily mak: a deep well in one day. 

ists of both Ear h-Bor.ng and Rock-D filing 
The Earth a is used til) rock is rea hed. when the rock boring tov 8 are atiache!, and 
till an abundant supply of pure water is obtai: ed 
Artesian Well and Prespeciing tools tor Steam 
Manufacture in the Un 


Our tools are equal to if no 


Cata 


i 
te a epecialty. 
ted prices below the lowest. 


States, an 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER Co., 
4420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








sced furnished at cost. 
thippers are paid for sa ks according to value 


Address 
WM. M, PRICE & CO, 
mercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sced should be shippe 


which will be given on application. 








¥. P. Block, Aberdeen, 
- e Mo., breeds anda bas for sale pure an 
high-brea Percheron stallions and mareés by im- 
,| porte? Naypleon Bonaparte, champion A)mack 
trowers, pure Je 8, Short-horn cattle an? 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. w~tt 
ii. ALLEN, Breeder of Thoroughbred 
Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Brovzcturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Swot Farm O'Fallon, St. 
Cherles county, Mo. 


Pike on, 








H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
EE. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine, 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited, t? 





HARLES G McHATTON, Agent, Fultom 
O Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im~ 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 clat” 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Othelle’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: ‘also pure 
English Cot+-woles, Stock for sale at reducee 
ates Correspondenee soliclied 14-26 








QAMUEL JB WETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
perter and breeder of reglstered American 
Satiefaction guaranteed to pur 


; Merino sheep. 
15-lyr 


| Chasers . 





ISHEEP For marking Cattle, Sheep, 


Swine. Price = samplee 
/LABEL, *, ipeue wanes, 


| 19-13 C. H DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


| R. Cc. PEW, 


Prairicvilie, Pike couuty, Mo., breeder of thor 
oug bred Short-hborn cattle, importer and bre-d- 
er of pure English Cotswold and Shropshire 
Down sheep. Young stock for sale. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 26-13 


| pepmenGiae 4 & J, DORSEY 
th te Pike Co., lils. > 

















14 South Com 








» St., Louis. Opp Union Market. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
TIGN. Fifth St 
Rooms 5vc, 75c and $1. 
BCSS DINNER 250 


SPRAGUE’S 








SCAN: LIN'S SEAMLESS EVAPORATOR 


—AND— 





“SOUTHERN” 
The best Sorgho Machinery in the market. 
{@°PRICES VERY, LOW. 


Thos. *cantlin and Son, 
Manufacturers, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
23-6 eow 


STAR CANE 
MILL. 


Grinds twice as fast dou- 
ble the capacity cheapest 
Mili made, wurranted in 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten differe:.t styles 
of cane mills, and 3 tul} 
*®\ stock of evaporators and 


Mention this paper. 








J ies “us > sugar maker’s supplies. 
2 al “$end for circular to, 
J. A. FIELD & CO., te 


gen ane Howard Str. St. Louis, 


. 





EVERY FARMER WANTS 
WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. oy 


Aen AD Cnn oe 
WARRAN to BEARS 


— —— 







To use and sell the 


McCallum ombined Rack and Top Box 


Only $10. Send stamp for circular. 
J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. CO., 
10-13-eow 88 W. Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BEST TWO ROLLER CANE MILL 
IN THE WORLD. 
And Cheapest and Fastest. 








Gallons per hour 
Juice capacity. 


Price. 


No. 1, Mill $40.00 60 Gallons. 
ve 60 00 

No. 8. Double Mill $85 —_** 
Send for Catalogue. Address 19 18 





A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
aweek. $12aday at home easily ma 


THE WiPROVED 


EVAPGRATORS 


Make Better 
SYRUP 


AND 


SUGAR 


with legs fuel and lubor than any other appara- 
tus. Will condense :oighum juice faster tuan 
any @vaporator in use, and consequently make 
lighter syrup and white sugar. send for des- 
criptive circular of evaporators, eare mills, etc. 
Agents wanted 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


25-13 Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Patent Adjustable 


SUGAR CANE MILLE 


Evaporators, &c. 


G8" For Circulars and 
= Price List, address 


MADISON 
MANF’G CO. 


Mapisen, Wis, 











21-13 





KingslandéF erguson 
Manufactaring bo 





MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 

Dixie Evaporators, 
Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch. &gSend for circular, 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
sT. LOUIS. : 


Breeders of prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
thire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Wop 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 
in 1580 at Llinois State and St Louis Fairs 
Breeders recorded Stock for stale. Write ios 


what you wart. Mention this paper 14-26 


Poland-Chinsa Pigs 
A 8PECIALTY. 


G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makeo 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas as ty. 
Has among his breeding steck nothing bit 
strictly first-class animals, registered in Ameri- 
can P C Record. Priceslowdown. Addrese 

G. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield Pade Co.. Mo. 











‘Spanish Merino 
| SHEEP. 


J, BELL & SON, Brighton, Maceupin Co., tit, 


Only 35 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, AL 8ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOUIS 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horeeshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-52 


Scotch Collie 


Shepherd Pups from impor'ed well broke stock. 
R. F. HENRY, Columbnae, Miss. 











28-3. 
The Most Fragrant aru 
'Floreston oi::iiimn 
Cologne 27 sqreriieers 


0., N. ¥., onevery bottle, 
All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechan 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserabie with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 


PARKER'S GINGERTONIC 


Ifyou are wasting away with ey Dis- 
sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Biood Fertilizer and the) 
Best Health& Strength Restorer you Car Use4 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it} 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 504 
ct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y 































PARKER'S = bavebut 
HAIR BALSAM Bosca com 
6 52 





E. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants, 


305 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 


YOUNG MEN 


READ THIS 


. We will send ON TRIAL (before purchasing) 
Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices, 


Invented by Prof. Douglas A. Joy, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, especially for the cure of 
all Nervous Diseases, General Debility, Lost. 
Vigor and Manhood, the results of abuses a 

other causes. Also for Liver_and Kidney 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Fee 
male Troubles and many other diseases.. 
Wonderful cures quickly effected. Tllustrated book: 
sent free. Add 





ress the manufacturers, 
WAGNER & CO., Chicago, TL 


23-52 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has beem 


| 








SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. 


Our Sugar Cane Machinery comprises the largest 
and most complete line of Cane Mills, etc., made by 
any establishment in the World, and includes ¢ 


VERTICAL CANE MILLS 


OF ALL SIZkS, 


HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS 


Horse Power, anv STEAM, 


SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 


STEAM SUGAR MACHINERY, 


and all apparatus for Syrup or Suaer making. Circe 
lars, with prices, &c., sent on application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CINCINNATI, O. 


tusere Sugar Machinery, Niles Cane Mills, Victow 
‘ane Mills, Cook Evaporator,Steam Engings, olce 


17-eow-tf 


Man 








$12 Costly outfit free. Address True & C 
Augusta, Maine. 89-52 
per day athome. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 ree: Address Stinson&Co ,Portland 
alne 


% In New Type Os 
7 yo UR N AMI ti a Yorou rast old 
Landscap 


es, Water Scenes,etc.— no 2 alike. 
Advertising and Bevel 








Agent's Complete Sample Book,25e. Great variety 
nters. § Samples Fancy Ad Cards, 50c. 





AC tesa obr mo cards, new styles, 160. Agt 
wanted. L Jones &Co., Nassan, N. Y. 
90-13c0ow 





-Kdge Cards. Lowest prices to rs 
ney 
Address TEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ot. 
Cards, chroreo, 


50 style name for We. 
SPRING, New Haven, Ct. 


roses, &c., all new 
aniples 10c. G. A, 
27-26 





ao, 


Are now used by thousands all over the coun- 
They wear 
longer snd ride easier, and bear a griater and 
recre sudden etrain, and are better adapted to 
the country,as wellas city reads, than any other. 

They are manufactured by all carriage Build- 


try with the greates: satisfaction. 


ers, Address, 0 13 
HENRY TIMKEN, Patentee. St. Lonis, Mo 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES, 





longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. yphilig. 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture, 

Urmary Diseases and Syphiliticor Mercurial 
tions of Throat, Skin or Zanes cured Safely, 

Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and 

as the result of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual 
maturer years,or over brainwork, producing nervousness, 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering marria; improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet. 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. Cures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 


MARRIACE } pzé? 
a: vibe 
P 4 AY ES. I 
he wholestory, well told, a8 it is true to life; on the 
following subjects: Man- 


marry; 

How life and happiness may be increased; Effects of cel- 

ibacy and excess, and many more. Those married or 

contemplating marriage should read it then keep under 
lock and key. 25 cts by mailin money or 

Dr. Whittier i? St. Charles st., St. Louis. No. 

Private matters cured, Oldest officein U:8. callorwrite. 


Se — 
PRESCRIPTION Ses sr aszsa 
cure of Seminal 
Weakness, Lost Manhood, Nervousness, 

Confusion of ideas, Aversion to Societ 

ective Memory and Disorders brought on by Sec: 

Habits and Excesses. Any druggist has the irgredients. 
St. Louis Curative Inst’e, 619 St.Charles, St. Louis. Vo, 


14% 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author A new and great 
Medical Worsc, warranted 
the best and cheapest, indis- 
pensable to every man, en 

titled ‘‘ihe Science of Life or, 
Self Prerervation;’’ bou 


Who may marry,who not,why. 
Womanhood, Physical decay. Who shoul 








bo sed, full gilt, 300 pp. con- 
‘tw tains beautiful s eel engray- 


gt hee € -scripti ice 
KNOW THYSELE A siosccct by malt’ tine: 


trated sampi«,6 cents; send now, Addrese Pea- 





body Medical (nstitute or Dr W. H. PARKER, 
No. 4 Bn: finch et. Boston. 24-52 





MANHOOD RESTORED. 
A victim of early imprudence, eens De 
vous debility, premature decay, et. 
tried in vain every known remedy, bas d! 
ed a simple means of self-cure, which he wil 
send free to his fellow sufferers. Address 
45-52 J A REEVBS 43 Chatham st., N. ¥ 








iu finest French muslin, em-.. 
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THE LIVER. 


{TS DELICATE STRUCTURE AND SUSCEP-! extract and prepared in the most careful | 


TIBILITY TO INJURY FROM 
WOUNDS OR DISEASE? 


sara rc masa Pe aa 
t 
@ sa:y to keep the liver in perfect condition  f pa 
he Unusual Attention which this Or- 'and especvally at this time. ‘The elements in | 
gan is now Attracting from the | Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure are | 
American P. ople. j exactly fitted for just this very purpose. Ps bre 
LEMEN: J was suffering from general debility to such aa extent shat 
month did not give i 


In the opinion of the ancients the liver! prof, §. A. Lattimore, Ph. D., LL. D., one of | and vigor of body, 
was the seat of the affections and of the pas- | 


sions. Modern research, however, has shown 
this to be anerror, and hence less attention 
and care have been bestowed on this organ 
than in the early days when it was supposed 
to play so important a part in making war 
and cajoling love. Undoubtedly the discov- 
ery of the fact that the liver is not the seat 
of the affections, and of the passions, has led 
the people, as is natural, to neglect what for- 
merly was an object of great solicitude, but 
the truth still remains that though it may 
not be the special seat of love and passion, it 
isafter all of the greatest importance in 
~~ health. 

uring the past few weeks, owing to an 
event of national interest, much has been said 
and written about the injurious effects of 
wounds in this organ, and according to the 
Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, 
of the thousands of cases of wounds in the 
liver, not above sixty survived, and they were 
not violent ones. ‘The record is filled with 
recoveries from gunshot wounds in the head, 
the lungs and the pelvic region, but it isa 
“miracle” when one outlives even an ordin- 
ary wound in the liver. No other proof is 
needed of the delicacy of its structure, nor 
of its extreme susceptibility to injuries, 
whether violent, like a gunshot wound, or as 
the result of disease. Of course injury from 


a wound produces speedy results, and though | 


organic diseases may affect the patient 


for yea.s, and render his life a long contin. | 


ued burden, the same end is eventually! 
reached. 
The structure of the liver is delicate atid | 
yet simple. It is composed of two lobes, | 
which lie directly under the right lung, and| 
is of aspongy Character. When the venu2! 
blood is circulati. g from the various parts of | 
the body to the lungs, it passes through this | 
organ, and is there relieved of its rank pois-| 
ons, part of which are used for digestion and | 
part for a cathartic of the waste materials of | 
the food we eat. Ifthe organ is at ail dis. | 
eased these poisons remain in it, instead of | 
being used as nature designed, and with ev-| 
ery coursing of the blood through the lobes| 
of the liver, the nature of the disease is in | 
tensified, and hence a neglect of any 
disorder in this organ is almost certain 
to bring on chronic liver disease, so terrible 
to contemplate. In curing liver troubles, 
not only must the organ be rid of its old 
complaint, but at the same time, it must be 
preventrd from contracting other diseases, 
and the agency used must bave such power 
with the kidneys and lungs (the other two 
purifiers of the blood) that it will, while re- 
storing the mpaired liver, give them strength 
sufficient to do part of the purifying work of 
the disabled organ. There is a peculiar de- 
pendency between the kidneys and liver, and 
no remedy can be of benefit which does not 
act upon both at the same time. ‘The rea- 
son why so little success has hitherto been 
reached in the treatment of liver disease is 
because the philosophy of treatment has 
been lame and the remedies employed have 
been inadequate. It is a conceded fact that 
until within the past few years there has 
been no known remedy for chronic kidney 
diseases, and it is certain that the liver can- 
not be restored to its right action if the kid- 
neys are affected. It is a fact that when the 
liver is diseased the kidneys are also troub- 
led ; hence, it iollows that liver diseases are 
hard to cure chielly because the doctors 
know of no agency which will at one and 
the same time operate on both the kidneys 
and the liver. 
Admitting then, that no form of treatment 
can be effective which does not seek to reach 


| the heap is properly attended to, 


|x death grip. | 


oe 


It is therefore absolutely nec- 


‘Composed of a pure and simple vegetable | 


GENTLE 3 ufferin 
densome tome. A vacation o 
increased prost’ ation and 
alized almost i:amediate an: 
was not permanently abated, I have 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my 


manner it has been the means of restoring | 
more people to health within the past year | 
than any other agency known in the land. | 
, has come alsoa clearness of tho 
ithe analysts ot foods and medicines for the work, Eknow ast wnat, Ugivell oesss. 
| New York State Board of Health, pronounces | 
; its elements and composition purely vegeta- | 


| ble, neither poisonous nor injurious, and the | 


The Iron Tonte ie a 


manufacturers present it to the public with | 
| the ulmost faith that if taken faithfully and | 
| will cure every form of liver disease and kid- | sachtasseannin 
ney disorder. a 
‘There seems to be a constant struggle be- | Wanted 
tween mankind and disease. Malarial poison; To correspond with a man of family who ure 
with its insiduous power, the infiuences of | derstands running a frm of 800 acre, in 


combine to undermine the health and! dairy "oo — — eg —— 
| erences uirec Address . 8., Favette 
strength, both of which are the privilege of | Howard oor nty, Mo. 81-3 ° 


the race. In order to counteract these terri- | 
DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED. 


ble influences, the greatest care is required, | 
We will send on 30 days trial 





especially at the present time in guarding | 
the kidneys and liver, which are the govern- . 
ors of the system. How this can best be} 
done has been outlined above, and as such it 
is cordially recommended to all as the most 
efficient means for securing the best of health 

ecially designed for the cure of all Nervou 


nd continued happiness. - : 
aa — ae eon ——— { D seases, General Debility, Lost V r 
oo ae : ° ; and Manhood, the result of abuses and other 
FARM NOTES | causes. Also for Liver and Kidney Diseases. 

o ' 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. Paralysis, Rupture, Fe- 
; i male t and ma’ other diseases. 
Joseph Harris sa\s that an excellent ma-; Woy erful quickly effected, Llustrated 
nure for the gardver and fruit grower is} pam let sen Address, 
made by mixing two or three bushels of | VOLTAIC T CO., Marshall, Mich. 
bone dust through a load of stable manure | > 80-3 
and letting the whole ferment together,| ~~ : = 
ut WANTED. 


; he bone dust increases the fermentation | 
| Ap experienced Man, wo understands bid- 


ding peach, cherry, &:. Shall wani his serviees 
about one month, aed if both parties a-e Bati 

| ded, sha'l want nim permanently, Apply with 
Gen. Harding, speaking for ‘Tennes-{ {fe ences to 2°: Se a 

: &) oe gs 1 *S- | Louls county, Mo. 31- 

see, considered Hungarian grass to be the} - 
best forerunner of timothy. He recem-| 
mends that this be sown in summer and 
harvested in August or early in Septem j 
ber: and that timothy be sown upon the 
stubble and harrowed in, The Hungarian 
grass, he thinks, destroys all weeds and; 
gives a certain compactness to the soil,! 
hecessary to secure a good stand of tim- 
othy. 

Within a few years the exportation of}: 
dried applies forta this country to Frames 
has euormously increased. It is now said 
that 3 considerable part of this useful pro 
duct eomes back in the from of Normandy 
cider and light claret. Late frosts are re- 
ported to have injured the French apple | 
crop, and of course this cocntry will be ex- 
pected tosupply the deficency, in accord 
ance with its usual custom of providing for 
the world’s wants, 

The average farmer toils hard. early and 
late, often depriving himself of needed rest 
and sleep—for what? ‘To feed hogs, For} 
what? To get money to buy more land. 
For what ? To raise morecorn. Wor what? 
To feed more hogs. For what? ‘To bry 
more land. And what does he wont with 
more land? Why, he wishes to rais®: more | 
corn—to feed more 4ogs—to buy moze land | 
—to raise more corn—to feed more hogs—| 
to buy more land—and in this circle he | 
moves until the Almighty stops his hog-: 
gish proceedings. . . a oe 

——— | room it cottage or mansion, is given asa 

Dr. B. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Dear Sir| Premimnt te any one who sends us twelve 
—I have advised many ladies to try your | 9¢¥ 9wbseribers for one year. We have sent 
“Favorite Preseiption” and never see it fai] CUt humireds of thera for prenuiures; some of 
to do more thaw you advertise. Yours ¢ruiy,| ¥hith have been runmung for several years, 
‘Mus. A. Mi Rawgrn, and all keep aocurate time, and give umboun- 

141 Bates Street, Indianapolis, Ind. | 4ed satistectian. Every one w&p resds this 


Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and 





}and the heating manure softens the bone. | 
lhe whole becomes a strong fertilizer if | 








ican get up the club aed get this excellent 
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cloek free. 
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both the liv-r and the kidneys at the same 
time, it would be strange, indeed, if in all the 
researches of this wonderful age of scientific | 
invention no such remedy had been found. | 
The doctors admit they have nothing to of- 
fer, but independent scientists have honored 
their learning and patience, by discovering a 
pure vegetable remedy whose success in the 
past few years in the treatment of kidney 
difficulties, shows conclusively that it can 
cure every form of known kidney disease, 
and what it has done fur the kidneys it is 
equally able to do and does for the liver. 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure was 
the discovery of a practitioner, who proved 
its worth in bis own case and then gave it to 
the world. It acts both as a food and a re- 
storer on the kidneys and liver so that when 
disease is cured in one of these organs it 
cannot go to the other, but is entirely re- 
moved from the system. 

The symptoms of kidney and liver difficul- 
ties are great and unnatural weariness, head- 
ache, belching of wind and food from the 


stomach, constipation, piles, displacements | Sample at 82c. 


and inflammation of the sexual organs of wo- 
men, a sallow countenance, skin eruptions, 
and the especially fatal complaints of the hot 
season. These troubles are caused princi- 
pally by malaria, which is, at the present 
time, becoming so great an evil in this land, 
—so much so that President Paul A. Chad- 
bourne, of Williams College, has just pub- 
lished a long and interesting article on its 
wide-spreading prevalence. He states that 
malarial poisons appear in all localities, the | 
high and dry, the low and damp, in the} 
crowded city and the roomy country, and 
there are no differences as to the effects pro- 
duced. Malaria is in the water we drink, in| 
the air we breathe, in the food we eat, and 
while constantly and naturally increasing | 
with the growth of the country, it is just at) 
present afflicting us, as the epizooty did a 
few years ago, as a wide spread and danger- 
ous epidemic. Prof. Chadbourne is not an 
alarmist and what he says is confirmed by 
other distinguished medical authorities. 
What, therefore, can be the cause for 
this terrible increase of malaria in all parts 
of the states and territories? Unquestiona- 
bly the drinking water used in every portion 
of the land is the most active agency for car- 
rying malaria into the system. This water 
may be clear, but it has become poisoned by 
filtration through the vaults, cesspools and 
barnyards in the country, and other impure 
agencies in the city. Heretofore the wes- 
tern states and territories and almost the en- 
tire south have been considered the field of 
malaria, owing doubtless to the poor drain- 





age in many localities and the consequent Eastern from store. 
accumulation of green poisonous matter.| inferior to $2 25 for choice. 








This theory is, however, now exploded be- 
cause malarial poisoning is becoming just as 
common in other regions, and those which 
have been settled for hundreds of years. Nor 
are lowlands alone subject to malaria, for it 
is found in the Berkshire Hills of New Eng- 
land and up among the snows of the Rocky 
mountains. 
Whatever may be the cause of malaria, its 
existence is a terribly established fact, and 
so much so that it is attracting the attention 
of the leading physicians, scientists and 
scholars in every portion of America. By 
means of its blighting powers the blood be- 
comes poisoned and the most terrible dis- 
eases follow. The special field for the oper- 


Sr. Louis, August 3, 1881. Pw aa ard COc to 7(¥ j> ly-bu bos fer 

[Prices herewith ace for round lots in first Grarra—Sugply small and demand iz ra- 
hands. Smallorder \ts charged at higher; tio. 
prices. Buyers pay first ten dams’ storage, 1240126; Concesd 12(@13c; Detaware 16c per 
except in special bins: } poner. 


; $4.92 24 2e1@4 30, 1! $4 90 | at $1 per gal. 

— e mS ~ yen bic ” - * 4 " ie moderats demand a 2% 
150 at $515100at $5 50 del, 77 at $560, @32 per MA, 

250 at $565, part del, 125 E.trk st $595|  Werermaxcons-—Jobbing ct $4@13 per 
100 patent at $7 15 300rp. t. 106, 

Rygw Frour—Sells lightly at $5 40@6. as) Fuaxsymn-—Bettar and mors doimg ; both 
in quality. crushers and: shippers in ncarket. Sale 

Wurat—No. 2 red at $i 197, No. 3 red, | carg:(oarly) at:31 1% 
at $1 19%, No. 3 red, a6 811114, White—| Hse Swen-+Qniet Fair $1 15, prime 
273 rye mixed and thin at $1 08, choice at! clean $1 20. 

$119. Mediterranean#1 12 at $116. Casror Brans—Mot. wantec abowre $1 3¢ 

Cozsn—No 2 mixed at 501gc, No 2 white-| for prime ; 6¥ sks:seld late at Dt 23. > 
mixed at 52c, rejected white-mixed at 47o, 
(42cl4. bid at CO). 

Ryze—Grade No 2 at 80c. Rejected at 75c, 
Ovcumpers—Honme-grown in good demand } 
Baritey—Sale 74 sks. aew fall at 90c. at 25e te 350-per dow. 

Oats—No 2 at 36140, mixed at 3%, 
prime at 42iéc. for strained—25 large pkgs sod: at 8c, and 

Hay—Offerings light. Demand good for) extracted in cans.at 9@10c. 
new prairie at steady rates; old timothy very 
dull. Sale-This side, all new—at 
choice $875, mixed timothy $12@1325,/ 180, light fine 17@i9e, heavy do 13@16c. 
choice timothy, 4 bales on levee, at $1750. | Black, cotted-and Mirry range from 3@10c 

Hemy—Common and undressed $70@90;/| per ib less than fleeees in good condition. 
goob to choice $90@110; dressed $145 to| Hapes—Dull: Dry dint 16@164¢—damag 
$155;,shorts $115@125; hackled tow $50@ | ed i8@131{0; dry salt 1244ce—damaged 101¢c; 
55. dry. bull and: stag L0%gc: green salt 9c— 

Hicuwines—Steady and firm at $1 09. damaged 7c ;. greem uncured 7'4c—damag- 

Leap—Soft Missouri at $4 75. ed Gljc; green bull and stag 534@6c. Glue 

Burrer—Trade light. Creamery at 24c¢| stoek.at 3c green te Sc dry. 
and occasionally 25c in small quantities,| Fraraers—Firm we quote: Prime L.G. a4: 
choice dairy at 20@21c, medium at 15@16c, | 57¢ in large to 58c im small sacks; unripe do 
common to fair 11@12e. 590@54c; oit.and mixed range from 10c to 

Cueeske—Full cream at 1044 @11'¢e, prime | 43¢; tare 3@10 per cent. 
part skim at 7@744c, poorer grades 2@5c. Sueer Pents—Green: Large-$1 20@1 40 
Eaas—Steady. Fresh-laid at 10c s. c. (off | medium 850@$1 ; lamb 40@50e; dry 40c to 
lots at 7@8c); guaranteed strictly fresh or| $1; shearing—dry 15@25c; green 30@40c. 
candled at 11c. Deer Satns—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
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The asa em mae 
nd Phos- 
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with 
| persistently, according to the directions, it | @ Tonic is neces emceran sa 


heat, cold, bad water and impure food all| Stateof cultivation; or ons who understands We! nary qurnace in two Wings. 


This beautiful clock, an ornament to any} Catalogues furnished on application. 


We qpote Hartford cmd Ives’ seeding 


F EBvanien—Mievigan whovtieberries soldat | 
Fiour—Sales: 26 bals at $3 05,25 at $3.- | $2°00@3 99 per 4-gal case; dlack currants 2% | 
25,18 at $3.50137 at #3 95, 152 part an-| $2 50 per 4-gal ease; black>eries in eet 


Sarc+Domestio sells at $1 40@245 per'§ 
bbl ;: G.. A. at $1 26@1 25 per sack. i 
Hors—N. ¥. 1880 crop 23(@28e fram store { 


Boxuy—Quniet. Mew quotadle at 7@8ct 


Vioot-—Cheice tab-washed at 38@39e, | 
$8 50| unwashed at 22@2%c, low and coarse 17@} 


ease. ith th 
nore potore Ifthe Tonic has not 
P, Ts0™. Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O. 


MS: 
Simplicity—Simply the extension of an ordi- 


Adapt ibility—Neadily sitached to any jurnace 
under pan, evaporstor or boiler, 
Acces ibilty—its ea-y approach gives the op- 
@ ator fall control. 
Economy—1 In construction: built of brick. 
atene or castings, without artistic skill. 21) 
operating: expense is turned to profit by re - 
tering whe cru+h d stulks a euperioriuel, The 
least labor is required, #s ull action ts di ect 
the wing- temperi: g the bagasse. 
Efficacy—The bagusse turnnee, w nged and 
douse grated, quadruples the effect of a + ingt 
furnace Fresh bigasse, free of dust, shie d: 
the operator fom heat 
improved Amber cane seed per pound 40c., by 


mail. 
Adiress wih etamp O.W. HAWK, 
Wh teweter. Kacsa;, | 
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The Best in the Worl 





IMPROVED TRACTION ENGINE 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 





Paws’! Bs 


60» 
Nitsa 


Kentucky and Amber Cane Mills, 
Ramey and Scantlin Evaporators, 


Made from the bert material, durab'e in con- 


| st-uction, economical in ope stion and satisfae- 
' tory in qual:ty of work dene. also 


Plows, Wagons and Farm Machinery. 


Deere, Mansur & Co., 


| 20- St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ 





THE BEST 


IF ALL 


{LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For mores than a third of a century the 
g Liniment has n 


above price and praise—the best of its & 
@ kind. Forevery form of external pain 


' 
|B 
' 


3 Vv EX i CAN 
Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 
| It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
/Mithe very bome—making the eontinu- 
unee of pain und inflammation impos- 
sible. Its-effects upon Human Flesh and 


the Brote Creation are equally wonder- 
. Theo Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 

Eevery house. Every day brings news of 
Zi the agony of an awful scald or burn 
m subdued, of rheumatic. martyrs re- 
Mm stored, Or & valuable: horse or ox 

saved by the healing pawer of this 


LINIMENT 


which ¢ cures such ailments of 

the TURAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Srvellings, Stiff 

Joints, Contracted Musoles,., 

and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 

Sprains, FPeisenous Bites end 


; 
| 


prains, Swinny,, Sti Joints 
Founder, Harness Seres, HMeot Dis- 
ind 





Live Pouttry—We quote: Old—cocks | at 28c to 30c; Nol at 40c. 
$2 00,mixed $2 25 hens $2 50; young—small} Carris—Export steers $6 00@6 15, goodito 


ducks—young, $2 25@3 as in size;old $1 75) steers $5.00@5 40, fair to good Colorado 
@2; turkeys at $6@8. steers $4 75@5. 50, fair to goodsiockers $3 75 
Game—Scarce. We quote: Woodcock $5,| @4 25, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to %100 
wood and teal duck $2 50, snipe $2, plowar| ths. $4 50@4 85, native cows, common, to 
$150. , choice $2 00@4 00, native heifers, fair to 
Porators—Home-grown mainly at 79@ | choice $3 25@3 75, common to choice aative 
85c per bu; consigned lots at 65@75c }- bu. | oxen $3 00@4 25, good to shoice corn-fed 
Ontons—Higher and firm. Quotable at| Texan steers $4 25@5 20, medium 40. fair 
$1 55@1 60 per bu. in bbls. con-fed Texan steers $3 50@4 00, inferior to 
Wrire Beans—Jobbing at $2 40@2 50.for|common mixed $3 00@3 45, common to 
Country at $125 for| good grass Texans $240@3.75, mileh cows 
with calves $18 00@42 00, veal, calves. $5 00 


Tunnrps—Sell at $2 50 per bbl. @t1 00. 


\f 
75¢@$1; good$1 25 to choice $1 50@1 75@2| heavy steers $5 50@5 85, medium to fair || 


Peas—At $150@160 for choice; poor 
kind not wanted. 

Saver-Kravr—Worth $7 # bbl,and $3 75 
P \¢ bbl for city on orders. 

Tomators—Home-grown sold at 40@50c 
per bu. ? 

Appites—Lower. We quote: Consigned 
lots at $1 25@2 50 per bblas in kind. Home- 
grown shipping stock at $2 50@3 per bbl 
packed. 

Pracues—Tennesse, Kentncky and Arkan- 
sas small varieties at 75c@$1 per $g-bu box, 
Louisana Crawford at $2 per box. 

Pxrars—Small te good varieties at 750 to 
$1 25 per 4-bu box, Bartlett at $1 75@2, 





ation of this poison .is in theliver. If this 
organ is at all diseased, malaria seizes it with 


home-grown at $4@5 per bri loose. Cali- 


@3 25; fair to good muttons $3 50@4 00;| 


to choice mutions $4 10@4 60; stock | 
sheep $2 25@2 85; larabs per head $1 50@ | 
3 00. 

Hocs—Yorkers $6 40@6 50, good to 
heavy shipping $6 50@6 90, fair to good 
heavy shipping $6 40@6 60, mixed packing 
#6 25@6 50, fancy $6 90. 

—_——___2 +> o—_--——- 

This is the season for bowel complaints; 
unripe fruit and exposure produce them, and 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer cures them. Itacts 
with wonderful rapidity, and is perfectly 
harmless. No family should be without it. 
For internal and external uses it haa no 





fornia at $6.50 per box. 





equal. 


SueeP-——Common to medium muttons $2 50:4 


‘Fhe Mexican uteng Siete 
always cures and never ppoints ; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OB BEAST. 





6-52 
PERPETUAL: 
aporacor, 
$20. $25. 
CHEAP AR DURASLE. 


i Send for Cieculars. Address 
4 the only Manufacturers, 





Madison, lad. 
81-8 


x ] ] We makea specialty of pres- 
iM Yi ecnting neglected and ree 
l jected claims. No advance 


see. Send postage. 81-4 





THE CHICAGO FAIR! 


The Chicago Fair Association has secured the use of the Elegant Grounds of 


THE CHICAGO DRIVING PARK 


For a Series of Years, for the Purpose of Holding Thereon a 


SiGRAND LIVE STOCK SHOW 


A IND 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
In the,Month of September of Each Year. 
THEI INAUGURAL FAIR 


WILL BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 12 TO 17, 1881. 


No Pains Nor Expense Will Be Spared to Make This the 


Grandest Live Stock Show Ever Held on the Continert 


AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS WILL BE 

A Graod Sweepstakes Prize of $1,000 and a Gold Me: 
al fo. the Be+t Herd of Draft Horses. 

A Prize of $500 and Gold Medal for Best Draft Sta) 

lion of any Age or Breed. 


A Prize of $500 and Gold Medal for Best Draft Mare 
of any Ave or Breed. 

A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL 

CATILE OF THE BREF BREEDS. 


FOR BEST HERD 0} 


A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF 3500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BESI 
THE DAIRY BREEDS. 


Grand Sweepstakes Prizes for Sheep, Swine & Poultry, 


HERD OF 


und proportionately large prizes for all the Breeds and Classes of Live Stock, 
\gricultural Produets, Dairy Goods, Fruits. Flowers, ete. 

A prominent feature of the Fair will be the display of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, and Vehicles, fur which every facility will be offered. 

This Exposition is backedsby the Solid Business Men of Chicago, and Exhibitors, as 
well as Visitors, may be ussared of liberal treatment. Premium Lists with full details, are 
iow ready and may be had by addressing the Secretary, D. L. HALL, 116 Monroe street, 


Uhicago. 
J H. SANDERS, DL. HALL, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


as well as for 


LARS=FOR $1. 


By 9 special owreng ment with the Publishers we are enabled for a short time to make our subscribes 
t.c GRANDEST ANJ MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY. 


We will give the TEN BOOKS described below, including one year’s subscription to 
Coiman’s Runat Worxp, for $2. In other words, any subscriber who will renew his sub- 
scription for another year at the regular price, and at the same time send $1 extra, being 
$2 in all, will receive the Ruzat Wortp for another year from the expiration of present 
subscription, and the ten books mentioned below. 


Thus | » ing for another y. ar you get books that would otherwise cost you 


FIFEEEN DOLLARS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 

VLAR NOTICE.—\e res-rve the right to withdraw this Dollar Offer at any tims 

there:ore «i: cibe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 

we have ma + the grandest otter of the century. 

LIFE and 2O VENTURES of ROSINSON CRUSCE. ; JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 
This well-!:nown book moy be ranked as the most Or,More of his Plain Talk for Plaim People,by Bev. 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed.| Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
Our cd:tion is complete, and contains the wonder- humorous and instructive, using the simplest 
ful sdventures ef a cast-away upow a desert} form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
isiand. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. eRe - <n the monster evil -.™ 

s een the author’s earnest endeavor. e hu 

eae te mate iach istocome. This re-| 0d homely wisdom of this book should carry it 

nurkalle book, as every ove knows, was written| J2to every ousehold. Complete in one volume- 
the similitude of a dream, by John| Containinga great number o! pictures. 

usr relhgiou: writer in the | NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEsT COUK BOUK EYER PUBLISHED. Contant 
about 1,000 Recipes. 4M is just the book tSat yo | 
wite and housekeeper needs. t tells how to co 
all kinds of bread, cakes und meats; it tells Sow 
to make ail kinds of sowp; it gives recipes iar cwk- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game ; it tells how 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, eic.; it ve 
the best methods oi preparing sauces and salsié 
and ali kinds of vege'ables for the table; amd ub 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about brea, 
biscuits, rolis, puddings, pies, custards, cresm 
cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, bome-made candi 
antidote for poi-on, cookiag for the siek, and malj 
other use ul things. 

AESOP’S FABLES. 
The Fables of Esopus, an a vt representative of the 
creat social and intellectued movement of the ace 
which he adorned. born a i 


PARTS: 


Bunyna, the most pep 
Eny!i- f langyaye: ard perhaps more copies have 
men sold than any osher book except the Bible. 
Gur edition is compicte end unabridged, with ap- 
propriate illustrat:ois 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
Ptr s book tells of the suppo-ed travels and surpris- 
iny adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
rewnate regions of the werid, where he met witha 
ee of peop! than vour hand. Also 
sis wonderful exploits aanong giants. Complete 
none yoiume. Finely Uiuetrated. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Uiiustrated with muimereus weed engravings, Ge- 
i f und singudar | 





i Ton iter night, in| 
order te prelong ler life, > finally wou his 
sifections and deliv d the many virgins, who 
pat for ber would lay sacrificed to bis 
anjust resentment. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the lend should read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate.of woman under 
the Mormon rule. 


slave, he forced his 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he mut 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brillant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had pot 
Esop’s Fables at his ee ~e Be leek 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian ge 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND-KISSES. tienen. In one vol. Very profusely illustrated 
By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story . 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent | NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its A nistory and description of.noble deeds. presetl- 
admirable picture of counéry life, giving the ing correct and beautiful i 


odels of noble life 
history of a very happy 2nd contented young | awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire 
couple whe thought no tot in life too lowly jor the 


By the recorded actions of thé great and good * 
pure enjoyment of Bread an@ Cheese and Kisses.| regulate our own course, and steer, star-guide 
Somplete im one volume, with illustrations. 


over life’s trackless ocean. 





The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each, yet they will be published int ¢ 
book form and bound in heavy paper, and for a short time, in order to introduce them, the pul ae 
allow. us to give the entire ten books and one year’s subscription to our paper at the very low price name 
above. These books comprise a wide range and striking diversity of the most bri!liant and pleasing pe 
ductions of the most noted and popular authors, and inelude books of travels, ad ventures, fiction and humor, 
that all tastes will be suited, and any cne obtaining these ten books will possess a library of ten of the ae 
popular books ever published. We have not room to give an extended description of each book, but - 
one car but be delighted who obtains these noted books at so low a price, and we expect that mau] 
of our readers will avail themselves of this offer, which is not likely to occur but once in a lile-time. 
THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations 
one alone requiring thirty-nine p ctures to complete it. 
TEE PAGES are about 5 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy on theeyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color 
THE BIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. One of the others will follow 
esary two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered.Letter, addressed 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
PEARCE’S IMPROVED ee 


CAHOON'S PATENT BROADCAST SEED SOWE 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Hemp, Bartley, Rye, 
Buckwheat, Grass Seed, Rice, Flax, &c. 
\ s 


—— 














, 
. J hd . 
‘Yhe Hand Machine $6. : - 
Sows from four to eight acres per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out whe * 
forty feet wide. Special gate for grass seed. 


The Horse Power Machine $30. 


At the usual walking gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour. Tb 
The machine, at 2 common walking gait sows from four to eight acres per hour. he! 
knowledged superio ity of these maohines over all others has already placed them !2 net 
rank of labor saving agrienitural implements. A saving of four-fifths of the labor an¢ 0 peel 
of the seed used inhand sowing is effected by using these machiues. A persoa entirely ™ 
sowing by hand can use either machine with perfe :t success. , ths of 
Phey are warranted to g-ve perfect satis action and to save their cost ic less time bh ¢ 
other faym implement yet inireduced, They are substantlaily built and with ordinary 
last muny \ eurs. 94 
Dealers will write for trade discounts. 


L. M. RUMSEY MFG. CO. 





C.SMITH & 00 , hox 7(4 Washington, D. C. 


st. Louis, Mo: 





